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“THE VOICES OF SILENCE” 


{ Under the above title André Malraux calls attention 

to the significance of silence in a raucous age. 

{ Our civilization seems at present dedicated to noise, 

confusion, and strife. There is scarcely a nook or cor- 

ner for silence. 

{ In the distracting uproar of nations we might well 

call for a moratorium on speech. 

{ With overwrought nerves, the first impulse on en- 

tering our homes is to turn on radio or television. For 

some this is the first matter of inquiry when entering 

the homes of friends. 

{ One psychologist recently asked how many of the 

members of his class were accustomed to take an hour 

a day, a half-hour, or ten minutes, free from distrac- 

tion, to question their own souls, their plans, their 
motives, their responsibilities to the world and to God. 
{ Their answer was approximately zero; and this at a 
time in history when our greatest strength must arise 
from listening to the voices of silence. 

{ Significant truth seldom issues from the loud- 
speaker: 

{ The wordy debates that characterize the conferences of nations, 
with the purpose not of clarity but of confusion; 

{ The scurrilous charges, so irresponsibly uttered in the halls of 
legislation; 

{ The soul-destroying accusations of religious councils made by 
those who are willing to falsify in behalf of their “truth? 

{ The voices of silence can find no entrance to hearts and minds 
that are filled with wrath, discord, and self-seeking, which con- 
tribute only to division, intolerance, and the wreckage of faith. 

{ Ina day in which all depends upon universal faith, we assume 
that faith is synonymous with personal opinion. But faith is not a 
matter of opinion. Faith is trust in our Plow men, faith in the 
power of unspoken but realized truth, faith in the goodness of that 
God who esteems our enemies as dearly as ourselves. 

{ Until such faith arrives, neither contracts, laws, institutions, nor 
creeds have power to save us, 

{ Deeper than the earthquake and the fire are the voices of silence. 
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Art and the Emancipation of Man 


BY 


RALPH TYLER FLEWELLING 


O.. of the most important books of the year 
is André Malraux’s The Voices of Silence.’ It encompasses the whole 
development of the world’s artistic culture, throwing new and un- 
expected light upon the sources, significances, and interrelations of 
modern civilization. Its principal value is interpretive, bringing to- 
gether facts that have generally been seen only in isolation. It is dis- 
tinctly a work for the times and is appropriate to an atomic and 
relativistic age which has narrowed the world to a neighborhood. 
Filled with thrilling insights, expressed in felicitous language, it 
seems to have lost nothing in translation, but gives us much of the 
charm of the original writer. 

Artistic development is seen as a break, away from enslaving tra- 
dition, gathering force and meaning as the expression of man’s inner 
compunctions and making its impact on his spirit through the artistic 
“voices of silence’ Of highest importance to modern understanding 
is the treatment given to the relation between Eastern and Western 
art, and the progress of the latter through its escape, time and again, 
from tradition and stylism. Western art began with the Greeks, whose 
supreme discovery was the spirit of inquiry in an approach to the 
universe. Until their time, art had been under the control of abso- 
lutism in government and in religion. Now for the first time man’s 
basic emotions were given human savor and the task of art was 
changed from the perpetuation of the glory of monarchs and the 
fear of wrathful gods. 

The Greek tragedies concerned themselves with the status of 
individuals facing destiny, and their voice was the cry for freedom. 


1Garden City, New York, Doubleday & Co., 1953. 
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“When man faces destiny, destiny ends and man comes into his 
own” (75) Even so, the painter’s art did not achieve three-dimen- 
sionalism until the coming of Leonardo da Vinci, a further symbol 
of human emancipation. Leonardo’s living figures, full of action and 
personality, were among his greatest contributions. Oriental art was 
given to other-worldliness, drawing its strength from its disharmony 
with the human sentiments which it sought to condemn as impiety. 
The moving spirit of the Greek art was “the tireless cult of man?’ (85) 
The first step of this liberation was noted in the smile which lights the 
face of one of the stone figures of the Acropolis of Delphi, mirrored 
later in the smiling angel of Rheims cathedral, and settling eventu- 
ally upon the face of the Mona Lisa, which in wartime Paris the 
author characterizes as: 

The subtlest homage that genius had ever paid to a once liv- 

ing face. .. . While the last noises of the day are dying out 

in a Paris which, too, perhaps, is drawing to its end, the 

words of Leonardo echo in my memory: “Then it befell 

me to make a truly divine painting. . . » How strange is this 

far-flung world of ours, so transient yet eternal, which, if it 

is not to repeat but to renew itself, stands in such constant 

need of man! (464, 466) 


The difference between Eastern and Western art lurks in the fact 
that while in Byzantium and Europe the forms of antiquity encoun- 
tered Christ and the barbarians, it was Buddha they encountered in 
the Macedonian kingdoms of the East. Buddhism itself, not altogether 
Oriental, was a revolt from the concept of all-constraining cycles of 
endless rebirths, yet it sought in truly Oriental manner to conquer 
destiny by ignoring it. 
The languorous grace of its kneeling women, with the 
white roses of Kashmir and Gandhara drooping between 
their clasped hands in a gesture of meek adoration, had 
nothing of the oriental’s groveling before a fear-compelling 
Presence. While Greece bade Man confront destiny on 


equal terms, Buddhism aspired to show him, at least, a way 
of escape from destiny. (149) 
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This was an effort after liberation from the cycle of rebirths, the 
tyranny of desires, as well as from the cosmos itself, yet “The earli- 
est Buddhas of Afghanistan are copies of Apollo? (151) Romanesque 
is, therefore, to be seen as a conquest of Byzantium from the West. 
“Nowhere is the swansong of dying Greece more poignant than in 
those Pamir backlands whence India looks out upon the ‘lartar des- 
erts.’ (151) This contact gave rise to those Greek influences so often 
wondered at, but observable, in the Yun Kang and Yung Men cliff 
sculptures of western China. 

Greece had so transformed the artist’s attitude toward life that the 
message of the tyrant dictators of Babylon and Egypt, and the more 
tyrant gods had become obsolete, and man was disclosed as the su- 
preme pilgrim of time and reality. Nor was the western world still 
without a long road to travel. The formal statuary of her cathedrals 
had been a liberating exercise for the common people from whom 
they sprang, but not yet freed from the absolutism of a God of wrath. 
The Christian message had not yet been fully absorbed. This message 
was the infinite pity of God, his love for man, and the inviolability 
of every human person. “That day when Nicolas of Cusa wrote: 
‘Christ is Perfect Man’ closed a cycle of Christendom and, with it, 
the gates of hell” (86) 

Henceforth art ceases to be merely an imitation or repetition, 
either of style or a bowing to tradition, or of a purpose merely to tell 
a story. It now became a means of the artist to the self-expression of 
his inner spirit. This truth is the source of much common misunder- 
standing. As a matter of fact, each of us lives in an individual world 
of his own making. This has now become a scientific commonplace. 
The man of the street cannot see that the artist is able to express only 
what the artist sees, and not what the man of the street sees. One man 
known to me expressed the emotion he felt at the sight of Niagara 
Falls in the words: “Nothing but a great mill dam?’ Dissatisfaction 
with a family portrait is pretty certain to be, on the part of those near- 
est the subject, in direct ratio to the skill of the artist in expressing his 
own evaluations of the character of the subject. These can never be 
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higher than the emotional capacity and insight of the artist himself. 
The seeming stupidity of the painted subject may be really the stu- 
pidity of the painter himself, a self-revelation. This must form the 
consolation of every victim of the painter’s art. “The only face to 
which a painter sometimes truckles is his own’ (120) 

The earliest break from the tyranny of tradition in Christian art 
is discoverable in the unsophisticated decorations of the catacombs: 
“The halting accents of Man making his first, timid answer to the 
thunders of Sinai. ... In the art of the Catacombs that elemental magic 
of an age for which man’s death was not yet man’s concern is lack- 
ing; but there is something added: the voice of a Revelation, the 
remission of man’s sins.’ (176) The “voice of silence” from the cata- 
combs is that uttered by “The Good Shepherd” caring for His own. 
The contribution of art to religion, and particularly its sources in the 
Christian viewpoint, becomes apparent when we reflect upon the fact 
that of all artistic works and their creators, “We esteem those alone 
who sincerely felt that by painting they were entering into union 
with God. .. . Men gratify their tastes, but dedicate themselves to 
their values. These values are those values on whose behalf they will 
accept poverty, contumely and sometimes death” (530) 

The condition of art may thus be seen as the measure of a civili- 
zation and its respect for values, because it is the expression of the 
inner spirit that dominates a culture. The long road toward freedom 
and the rights of man has been rough and thorny, nor has its goal as 
yet been fully achieved. The art of the ethnological museum reminds 
the author of “some phantasmagoric pageant of the powers of dark- 
ness.’ ‘Therein lies the slavery to fears, the dictation of forces hostile 
to man, conquest by cunning and violence. The devil paints in two 
dimensions, and deletes the third dimension of free will. This hos- 
tility to the Divine is ascendant in much of the world today. It is 
always impersonal, always hostile to spiritual values, unfaithful to 
the third dimension of the spirit. “It is high time for us to recognize 
that, for three hundred years, the world has not produced a single 
work of art comparable with the supreme works of the West?’ (591) 
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‘To which this reviewer would add that it evidences our spiritual pov- 
erty. [he way out is through that spirit of free inquiry which suffers 
so deeply in our day from the machinations of the “powers of dark- 
ness” which seek to impose again that totalitarianism which, under 
various forms—political, social, and ecclesiastical—has become a cul- 
ture of cruelty and violence. True art and the emancipation of hu- 
manity comes not by force, or violence, or regimentation, but awaits 
the revelation of man upon the highest level of love. The author cites 
Antigone’s immortal cry, “I was not born to share in hatred but to 
share in love?’ 

The test of the humanity of Jesus, as well as of the humanity of 
God, is discoverable in the cry from the Cross: “Why hast Thou 
forsaken me?” indicating the tragedy that lies at the heart of all cre- 
ative freedom. But out of that humanism which we prefer to call 
“‘personalism” because it refuses to overlook the “Perfect Man” as 
the ideal person, “there is tentatively taking form, for the first time 
in history, the concept of a world-wide humanism? (631) 


The Right to Be Wise 


BY 


DANIEL S. ROBINSON 


Cr. UNIVERSITY is celebrating the two- 
hundredth anniversary of its founding, and the motto of the bicen- 
tennial as announced by President Kirk is “The right to knowledge, 
and the free use thereof?’ This motto, which appears on the three- 
cent commemorative postage stamp in honor of the occasion, stresses 
the utility of scientific knowledge in the technological exploitation 
of natural and human resources @ Ja Francis Bacon’s famous maxim 
“Knowledge is power.’ Philosophy has always been concerned with 
scientific knowledge as one of the fundamental aspects of human ex- 
perience, but philosophy means the love of wisdom, and there is a 
sharp distinction between philosophic wisdom and scientific know]- 
edge, even when the term scientific knowledge is used in its widest 
sense. Moreover, most philosophers have regarded wisdom as an 
intrinsic value, and few of them have ever been primarily interested 
in its instrumental value. Their motto would be “The right to be 
wise, or the right to pursue wisdom as an end in itself, as an ideal 
worthy of human intellectual activity:’ 

Unlike the right of a professor to academic freedom, which is a 
civil right, the right to be wise is a primordial natural right, indeed, 
as much so as the right to self-preservation. It is rooted in the human 
capacity to think or to reason. Because men possess intelligence, they 
have an inherent and natural right to use this intelligence in the pur- 
suit of wisdom. Consequently any definition of wisdom must include 
as one of its essential characteristics whatever any intelligent person 
acquires as a result of the employment of his reason in problem- 
solving situations. The right to be wise implies the right to do inde- 
pendent and critical thinking on any problem or question that may 
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arise during one’s conscious life span. Wisdom, then, may be said to 
begin with the exercise of one’s capacity to do reflective or critical 
thinking. 

This aspect of wisdom may be designated self-knowledge. It was 
the major discovery of Socrates when he interpreted the motto of the 
Delphian oracle “Know thyself” to mean that a man’s fundamental 
and paramount obligation is to examine himself critically, and that 
means to examine his beliefs and opinions to determine whether they 
are valid and defensible, or merely ways of thinking that reflect the 
social conventions of one’s age and community. Impressed with the 
success of Socrates’ mission and technique, some philosophers have 
made the mistake of identifying wisdom with self-knowledge in such 
a way as to exclude from wisdom any objective ingredients. This ex- 
clusive. conception of wisdom makes a philosopher a lone man in his 
lone den—a mystic seer to whom the unwise may go as to a spring of 
living water, and, with no effort on their part, obtain some cupfuls 
of his wisdom. All theosophy is built on this error. 

Nevertheless, there is truth in the Socratic ideal of self-knowl- 
edge. It need not be interpreted as an introspective survey of purely 
subjective fantasies. In truth such a retreat from reality may become 
a disease. Psychiatrists are often able to cure introverts who have 
made this retreat into themselves into a permanent complex. The So- 
cratic conception of self-knowledge does not concern itself with 
repression, suppression, the Id, and other inhabitants of the Freudian 
“unconscious.” Its emphasis is on the conscious intelligence. It seeks 
to awaken in a man his latent capacity to do critical reflective think- 
ing. Wisdom begins with the consciousness that one possesses this 
capacity to think and has a natural right to use it. This is one aspect 
of the meaning of wisdom. 

In the Apology Socrates likened himself to a gadfly. He was not 
content to restrict himself to introspective self-examination. He loved 
even more to stimulate this activity in young men by arguing with 
them, thereby assisting them in coming to a knowledge of themselves. 
Here, then we have the second primary ingredient in philosophic 
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wisdom. It consists in the recognition on the part of any thinker that 
he is in intellectual contact with others who are capable of doing re- 
flective thinking, and whom he is under obligation to respect as think- 
ers. Wisdom possesses a social ingredient that is just as basic and 
fundamental as is the personalistic ingredient. No man has the right 
to be arrogant toward other thinkers, because they possess the same 
right to be wise that he claims for himself. The Socratic method, 
rightly understood, always implies that even the wise Socrates may 
be mistaken. “Great is Plato but greater still is truth” is the saying of 
Aristotle that expresses the profound principle that all thinkers have 
a paramount duty to subordinate their private opinions to discover- 
able universal definitions. Thus the definitions of justice, holiness, 
courage, temperance, et cetera, which Socrates attempted to elicit in 
the Platonic Dialogues, transcend any single thinker and form the 
basic concepts for a genuine academy or community of thinkers. 
Wisdom contains this social ingredient. 

Moreover, there is a third ingredient in the meaning of wisdom 
which undergirds the other two meanings, and which is implicit in 
this idea of an academy or community of thinkers. There is a con- 
tinuous process of communication among those who constitute any 
genuine academy or community of thinkers. Each is honestly at- 
tempting to interpret what his fellows mean to himself and what he 
means to them. This on-going and never-ending process of interpre- 
tation is wisdom at work. Hence any attempt to identify wisdom 
with definite achievements of an individual thinker or group of think- 
ers at a specific time is foredoomed to failure. It is essential to the con- 
ception of wisdom that later generations shall by their interpretations 
help to determine whether Plato or Aristotle or any other thinkers 
are to be permanently numbered among the sages of history. Wisdom 
must transcend contemporary thinkers, and they must be willing to 
have their reflections caught up into the objective process of inter- 
pretation which continues through the ages. 

For many of the most gifted philosophers of western civilization, 
wisdom has a fourth facet of meaning. They conceive of human rea- 
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son or intelligence, especially when concerned with making moral 
decisions and committing oneself to specific actions which are then 
initiated as overt deeds, to be noumenal, to use Kant’s term. This 
means that they think of human reason as being time-transcending 
and as possessing eternality. This conception of man as a time-tran- 
scending rational being exempts the real self from the contingencies 
of natural or phenomenal existence, and endows a thinker with mem- 
bership in a spiritual community within which the process of inter- 
preting operates. Wisdom in its highest sense involves some under- 
standing of this interconnectedness of rational beings in an eternal 
blessed community. One of the tragedies of our time is the tendency 
among intellectuals to ridicule this metaphysical conception, and to 
identify it with esoteric, gnostic, anthroposophical, and theosophical 
speculation. The very word “metaphysics” is thus so grossly mis- 
represented that intelligent educated people are apprehensive about 
showing any interest in its subject-matter. Consequently it is espe- 
cially important to emphasize the necessity of including this fourth 
facet of meaning in the great traditional philosophical conception of 
human wisdom. However, we here leave out of consideration the 
concept of divine wisdom as one of the attributes of God, which per- 
vades all sacred literature and constitutes so much of the content of 
systematic theology. 

This conception of wisdom as composed of the four ingredients— 
the practice of independent critical thinking, the respect of the rights 
of others to the same practice, the continuous process of give and take 
between thinkers as they interpret each other’s thinking, and its 
noumenal reference—is woefully inadequate. In the complete sense 
of the word, wisdom comprises all the interpretations of all the 
philosophers. In antiquity each type of philosophy had its own con- 
cept of wisdom. Throughout the history of philosophy the ideal of 
wisdom as an attainable end-in-itself has been a beacon light to guide 
the perplexed minds of men to a richer, fuller, better world. One 
shudders to think what would be lost to human culture were some 
cataclysmic warfare to destroy completely the contributions that the 
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sages of history have made. The right to be wise in its functioning in 
civilization has brought mankind to the high plateau of learning and 
culture on which we live. Nevertheless, this right is being widely 
challenged today. 

Now it should be especially emphasized that this challenge itself 
is the contemporary form of one of the classical attitudes towards 
the pursuit of wisdom that originated in antiquity. What this con- 
ception means can be succinctly stated by quoting an argument con- 
tained in a fragment from one of the lost dialogues of Aristotle. It 
answers the question: “Ought we to philosophize?” with a disyunc- 
tive syllogism: “Either we ought to philosophize, or we ought not. 
If we ought, then we ought. If we ought not, then also we ought (in 
order to justify this view). Hence in any case we ought to philoso- 
phize?”* This fragment proves that philosophizing in order to prove 
that we ought not to philosophize is an ancient art. This concept of 
what wisdom is was elaborated by the Epicureans and the Skeptics. 
The epicurean wise man is one who attains the state of imperturba- 
bility, but the wise man of the skeptical philosophy reaches a con- 
dition of ataraxy. Imperturbability means living in a macrocosm of 
colliding atoms, amidst a microcosm of competing desires, with your 
reason in such complete control of the entire situation that nothing 
that happens ever upsets your equanimity or your enjoyment of the 
moment. Ataraxia means maintaining such a continuous state of in- 
decision and noncommitment that you consider whatever happens 
as being indifferent so far as you are concerned, so that nothing ever 
disturbs your tranquillity. Here is a conception of wisdom that great- 
ly contracts, if it does not completely nullify, the four chief ingre- 
dients of the concept of wisdom already defined. 

This classical skeptical conception of wisdom only faintly adum- 
brates the contemporary skeptical position which has been given 
the name of therapeutic positivism. Elaborating philosophizing, to 
prove that we ought not to philosophize, into a purgative technique, 


1Werner Jaeger: Aristotle. Translated by Richard Robinson, Clarendon Press, Oxford, 
1948, pp. 56f. 
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this doctrine now has a widespread vogue among many intellectuals 
as the last successor of naturalism and skepticism. What does it pro- 
pose to do with wisdom and with the quest for wisdom? Can the four 
ingredients that constitute the meaning of wisdom survive the assault 
of the purgers? 

Therapeutic positivism grew out of the logical positivism of 
Wittgenstein. It is generally known that the positivists regard the tra- 
ditional problems of philosophy as pseudo-problems, because they 
cannot be solved by subjecting them to philosophical analysis to clar- 
ify the meanings of the terms involved. Since these problems are not 
reducible to questions that can be answered by empirical data, they 
are actually figments of the imagination of thinkers who then try to 
solve them by speculation. This being the case, the proper procedure 
is to purge the mind of all such questions. For example, consider the 
problem of determinism versus indeterminism as applied to the human 
will. Equally good speculative arguments can be built up in support 
of each position. But there is no way in which either position can be 
stated so that it can be verified empirically. Hence the problem of 
whether the human will is free or determined is a pseudo-problem. 
Now this being the case, anyone who allows himself to puzzle over 
such a question is in need of treatment by a therapeutic positivist. 
This expert can eventually convince anyone of the futility of puz- 
zling himself about such a question. Once a person is convinced of 
this, the problem will cease to arouse his thinking zeal. This will 
purge his mind so that he can recover his equanimity and give his 
attention to that relatively small group of problems for which there 
are empirical solutions. Thus therapeutic positivism is the child born 
from the marriage of logical positivism and Freudian psychology. 
Extend the therapeutic technique developed by Freudian psychia- 
trists by giving the psychiatrist special training in logical positivism, 
and he will be able to cure the disease or abnormality from which 


philosophers suffer. 


As one writer has said, therapeutic positivism proposes to change 


completely 
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not only the nature of philosophical analysis, but also the 
nature of the philosophical profession. The Professor of 
Philosophy will have to become sui generis, a “psychiatrist.’ 
The student will have to become a “patient:’. .. The words 
sui generis express the fact that the therapeutic positivist has 
only to do with intellectual puzzlements. Hence he cannot 
invite the patient to lie down on a sofa and suggest that he 
mumble something about the dreams he had forty-five years 
ago. Neither can he administer him a drug. The drug will 
perhaps clear up an abscess, but not a question. ‘The thera- 
peutic positivist, however, wants to clear up, to solve—or, 
again, dissolve—the problem itself held by the patient. He is 
not an empiricist worry-catcher, but a pure analyst. He 
does not need sofas, drugs and, of course, books; he just 
needs brains. . .. Only with the help of a great mental skill 
can you demonstrate to a philosopher—not a “handy pa- 
tient,’ indeed—that he has expressed philosophical questions 
—that are inexpressible. In order to perform this deed, it is 
probably not enough to remove language traps; you need, 
besides, to pick up subtly all kinds of intellectual myths and 
hold them smilingly up in the face of the patient. Together 
with a great logical skill, you will assuredly need psycho- 
logical finesse. Concealed in the various layers of languages 
and sublanguages, there lie about an incredible number of 
obscure motivations. They must be sifted out by purely in- 
tellectual means, analyzed and, last but not least, pulverized. 
Only at this final stage will the patient recognize willingly 
that his puzzlements lacked foundation, that his question- 
ing was meaningless. Relieved from this burden, he will no 
longer talk—or if he does, he will talk as if he did not—and 
will devote himself to “activity” and to “life?” His “mental 
complex” will vanish altogether.’ 


This account of therapeutic positivism is so brief and inadequate 
that a believer in this modernized skepticism would regard it as a 
caricature. But he could not deny that the fundamental procedure 


*José Ferrater Mora: “Wittgenstein, A Symbol of Troubled Times? in Philosophy and 
Phenomenological Research, Vol. XIV, af. 
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of therapeutic positivism consists in purging the mind of unanswer- 
able questions so that what is called in question is the question itself. 
“All questioning is meaningless,’ that is to say, all philosophical ques- 
tioning and hence all philosophizing per se. To put it bluntly, thera- 
peutic positivism challenges and denies the right of the thinker to 
seek wisdom, and his paramount duty to use his intelligence in such 
a quest. He must purge his mind from all such impractical questions 
in order that he may be active as a biological organism and live out 
his phenomenal existence in peace and tranquillity, unperturbed by 
any of the puzzlements of traditional philosophy. 

Suppose we accept tentatively the position of the logical positivists 
and admit that there are many questions that have been raised by 
philosophers that cannot be answered scientifically, and suppose we 
accept for the moment the positivist’s contention that all such ques- 
tions should no longer be permitted to puzzle human minds and create 
tensions within them. This should mean that from now on men are 
free, unencumbered with these metaphysical issues and crises. Yet, 
since we are unable to purge the minds of the dead, we cannot nullify 
by this purgative procedure whatever thinking the philosophers of 
the past have devoted to such problems. Many of their writings are 
extant. Their arguments are therein set forth in detail. Just as philo- 
sophic lore they possess a value. Do we ban the study of arithmetic 
because calculating machines have been invented to add, subtract, 
multiply, and divide more accurately than the average man? For their 
antiquarian interest the great systems of philosophy may be recom- 
mended to the consideration of those student patients from whom the 
therapeutic positivists have removed the sting of intellectual inquiry. 
The philosophical realm of ideas recognized by positivists is so drab 
and technical that some students may wish to escape from so prosaic 
a world into that of a neatly constructed metaphysical system such 
as are those of Plato, Aristotle, Plotinus, St. Thomas, Spinoza, and 
Hegel. Whether these systems are true or not they are beautiful, in- 
tellectual constructions and a purged mind may enjoy this beauty 
without worrying over whether they are true. Philosophizing as 
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system-building could become as extinct as the art of building Egyp- 
tian pyramids, but the systems already constructed may endure, at 
least as long as the Sphinx, because they are such grandoise artifacts. 
Doubtless most therapeutic positivists would admit this. 

What about the permanence of logical positivism itself?’ Among 
the systems that it repudiates are other positivisms. The Philosophy 
of Pure Experience of Avenarius, Mach’s empiricism, and Auguste 
Comte’s positivism are all three included among the systems which 
attempt to answer the unanswerable questions of traditional philoso- 
phy. Therapeutic positivism is itself only an instrument, a purgative 
technique for use in eradicating from the human mind the inquiries 
from which all philosophical systems have stemmed. Hence it is 
merely an offensive weapon of logical positivism. When its work is 
completed there will be no more philosophical systems. Logical posi- 
tivism will reign supreme for all future time. As one of its advocates, 
Mr. B. A. Farrell writes: 


The natural disposition to metaphysics will remain. But as 
philosophizing is an extremely inefficient method of satisfy- 
ing this disposition, it is expected that common sense should 
revolt against its absurdities, and search for better ways of 
doing the job. So the philosopher is treated with awe be- 
cause his task is an important one; and he is viewed with 
amusement and contempt because of his methodological 
futilities® 
This lets the cat out of the bag. Logical positivism rejects all previous 
philosophizing, pokes fun at the absurdities of the historical systems 
and at their contemporary defenders, invents therapeutic positivism 
as an instrument to undermine the wisdom that the philosophers are 
seeking, in order that it may forever be the final philosophy. In the 
past there have been successive systems of philosophy as western cul- 
ture has developed. From now on logical positivism is to reign su- 
preme. It is the last leaf on the philosophical genealogical tree. What 
a paradoxical conclusion for anyone to reach who advocates purging 


3Mind, Vol. LV, pp. 147f. 
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the human mind of its philosophical inquiries, and denies on principle 
that there is any final or ultimate philosophy! 

This brings us to the crux of the matter. Logical positivism makes 
a dichotomous division between questions that are answerable by 
empirical methods, and metaphysical questions that are unanswer- 
able by such methods. Is this dichotomy supportable by empirical 
evidence? Obviously it is not, since one half of the division falls out- 
side the realm of empirical data. Put this in their own terminology. 
Is the distinction between questions that can be answered and ques- 
tions that cannot be answered itself a question that can be answered 
scientifically? The answer is no. It can only be answered philosophi- 
cally. Consequently the basic distinction on which logical positivism 
rests is a major metaphysical dogma that cannot be supported by em- 
perical evidence. What contemporary thinkers have sufficient empiri- 
cal knowledge to legislate and classify all the inquiries of the human 
mind as answerable or unanswerable for all time? Some of the great 
philosophers were undoubtedly quite sure of themselves, but none 
of them ever presumed that he knew enough to make such a distinc- 
tion among the questions entertained by the human mind, and to 
enact it into a logical rule of thinking for all thinkers for all time. 
The dogma of empirical verifiability cannot itself be empirically 
verified. Hence logical positivism is a metaphysics. 

A competent reviewer of Wittgenstein’s posthumously published 
Logical Investigations has made it quite clear that the therapeutic 
purpose is secondary, and the logical interest is primary in this philo- 
sophical genius. He writes: “Now, even if we begin with a thera- 
peutic purpose, our interest might not exhaust itself when that pur- 
pose is achieved; and there can be an investigation of the logic of sets 
of concepts, which starts with no purpose other than that of unrav- 
eling and ordering complexities for the sake of doing so. The desire 
to present the facts systematically here becomes important in pro- 
portion as therapeutic aims become secondary.”* If Wittgenstein’s 
primary purpose was “The investigation of the logic of sets of con- 


4p. F, Strawson, Mind, Vol. LXIII, p. 78. 
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cepts,” then his disciples, who are concerned solely with preventing 
themselves and their students from seeing the world afresh, have 
surely gone far astray in transforming his position into therapeutic 
positivism. It may be that the great philosophers of the past, by con- 
structing their metaphysical systems, have been guilty of committing 
a few stupidities, but in letting these stupidities blind them to the pro- 
found insights contained in the vast literature of the philosophical 
classics, the therapeutic positivists are themselves responsible for even 
worse stupidities than the metaphysicians. “Vanity of vanities,’ saith 
the preacher, “all is vanity,’ whereas, speaking philosophically, the 
greatest of all vanities is the therapeutic positivist himself! 


Albert Cornelius Knudson 


1. An Intimate View 
BY 


ELMER A. LESLIE 


D EAN KNUDSON was born in Grandmeadow, 
Minnesota, January 23, 1873. He came from pure Norwegian stock. 
His distinguished father, the Reverend Asle Knudson, who died as 
he approached his ninety-sixth birthday, was a great influence in his 
son’s life and wrote to him every week or two in a firm hand and 
always in Norwegian. Asle Knudson was one of the founders of the 
Norwegian-Danish Methodist Conference of which he was a mem- 
ber for fifty-nine years. 

His mother, Susan Fosse Knudson, was born near the charming 
Sognefiord in Norway. Progressive in spirit, broad in mind, she was 
held in the deepest affection by her son. During her last illness, in 
1916, Dean Knudson spent three days with her. Of those days he 
has said: 

We reviewed together the past. We recalled its hardships 
and its blessings. We united in grateful recollection of the 
affection which had always bound us together as a family 
and linked us with the divine Father, of whom the whole 
family in heaven and earth is named, and at the same time 
rehearsed to each other the common conviction that a life 
of love thus begun must endure beyond the limits of time 
and sense. It was a sad but sacred and never-to-be-forgotten 
privilege thus to hold high converse with her face-to-face 
with eternity. 


At the age of sixteen he entered the University of Minnesota and 
graduated with the Bachelor of Arts degree in 1893 as the salutatorian 
of his class. It was primarily due to the presence in Boston University 
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of Professor Bordon Parker Bowne that Knudson came to Boston 
University School of Theology. His instinctive interest in the specu- 
lative problems of philosophy found in Dr. Bowne a thinker who 
matched his questioning mind. Of this phase of his training Knudson 
has said: 

What Bowne did for me was first to clarify the field of 

thought, to mark out its great highways, and to show where 

each led. Then he laid bare with extraordinary lucidity the 

grounds of faith and gave me an insight into the conditions 

of a sound metaphysic that has guided me in all my subse- 

quent thinking. The year spent with him was a veritable 

Aufklirung. It brought me mental relief and an intellectual 

illumination that may be described as akin to a redemptive 

experience. 
Nor was it only as thinker that Bowne inspired Knudson. . . . “It 
was his whole soul;’ says Knudson, “not merely his intellect, that was 
a source of light.’ He told of frequent walks and talks which he was 
privileged to have with his teacher. Many times, coming back from 
a walk through the Fenway with Bowne, Wordsworth’s lines written 
near Tintern Abbey would come to him. 

...Lhave felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts. 

It was in these student days that Knudson formed the purpose which 
became the single guiding aim of his life, to rethink Christian the- 
ology in the light of personalism. 

Let us consider Knudson from the following aspects: teacher, 
productive scholar, churchman, and man of God. 

My first glimpse of Dr. Knudson was in the assembly room of 
the School of Theology in the fall of 1910. I had just entered the 
School of Theology. I saw a gracious, friendly man who was most 
cordially greeting some of the students. He seemed to me to be 
almost too youthful to be the already distinguished professor of 
Hebrew and Old Testament exegesis, which chair he was to hold 
until 1921. 
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He began his teaching career in Boston at a critical moment. 
The chair of Hebrew and Old Testament exegesis had just been 
vacated by Professor Hinckley G. Mitchell, thorough scholar and 
able teacher. Dr. Mitchell’s views regarding the Pentateuch were 
in advance of his time. In those days every theological teacher in 
the church had to be confirmed by the Board of Bishops, and in 
1905 they refused to confirm him and he was relieved of his chair. 
It is a source of satisfaction to know that the authorities of the 
university faithfully supported Dr. Mitchell through the whole 
unfortunate affair. The sacrifice which Dr. Mitchell suffered had 
a salutary effect upon the cause of academic freedom inasmuch as 
it put an end to such episcopal confirmation of theological teachers. 
At that moment Knudson was invited to accept the chair thus left 
vacant by the removal of his honored teacher. He was aware of the 
delicacy of the situation and of the strategic importance which it 
lent to his inaugural address. 

He prepared himself with extraordinary care for this, on the 
subject “The Old Testament Problem? The report in The Christian 
Advocate of October 10, 1907, reveals the impression which the 
address made upon its hearers. 


The poise of the man and the strength of his speech, the 
candor of his position and the enthusiasm of the teacher, 
the tact of the appeal and the deeply spiritual tone of the 
whole paper, made a profound impression and brought all 
shades of opinion into sympathetic touch with the great 
work of that department of Biblical study and made for 
the professor a reputation as a thinker, speaker, and teacher 
which will be of great value to the university. 


He has told me about that address. Dr. Knudson was not inexpe- 
rienced in teaching when he came to Boston. From 1898 to 1900 
he was Professor of Church History at Denver University. From 
1900 to 1902 he was Professor of Philosophy and English Bible 
at Baker University. From 1902 to 1906 he was Professor of English 
Bible and Philosophy at Allegheny College. Thus when he took up 
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his work in Boston he was already reasonably at home in the whole 
area of the Bible. But the chair he was now to occupy, and to which 
he was destined to give such great distinction, challenged him to 
the core of his being. He spent the year before he started his teach- 
ing there reading the entire Old Testament in Hebrew. He prepared 
himself for this address in the clear consciousness of all the delicacies 
of the situation. In talking about it he said, “There are times when 
a man should outdo himself!” It is evident that this is exactly what 
he did_on that occasion, and his own performance that day set for 
him a standard of workmanship that characterized everything that 
he did. 

Dr. Knudson’s ultimate interest was in philosophical theology, 
and when the retirement of Professor Henry C. Sheldon opened to 
him the Chair of Systematic Theology, he entered upon the studies 
which were to bear rich fruitage in teaching and in books that have 
to a remarkable degree guided the thought of the Church. He told 
me one day that the thoroughgoing knowledge of the religion of 
the Old Testament was of tremendous help to him when he became 
the teacher of Systematic Theology. He held this position from 
1921 to 1943 but became Dean of the School in 1926 until 1938 
when he was made Dean Emeritus. 

He was a great and inspiring teacher. With the traits of the 
philosophical scholar he combined a deep experimental knowledge 
of religion. ‘Io the clear intellectual knowledge of a philosophical 
personalist he brought an essentially mystical nature. For him the 
very essence of religion was the personal experience of God. In his 
religious experience intellect, feelings, and will came into a rich 
and creative synthesis. Frequently in the classroom he would quote 
with deep feeling the following lines from Schiller: 

What thou thinkest belongs to all; 
What thou feelest is thine alone. 
Would’st thou make Him thine own? 
Feel thou the God whom thou thinkest. 


Often we students would leave his classroom thrilled to the core. 
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My own first realization of a prophet as a living preacher I got from 
hearing him read the prophet Amos. To a class of sixty men he 
taught Hebrew, standing before us beating time to the rhythmic 
cadence of the conjugation of the Hebrew verb like the conductor 
of an orchestra. I have not always felt that in the exposition of a 
theological view to which he was opposed he was sufficiently 
objective and appreciative of the real value it may have had. But 
no theologian was more convincing than he in the skilful and 
enthusiastic presentation of “the true view’’! ' 

‘To the very day of his death Dean Knudson was a productive 
scholar. His first book was entitled The Old Testament Problem, 
his inaugural lecture, published in 1908. Then came, spaced three 
to four years apart, his other volumes in the Old Testatment field: 
The Beacon Lights of Prophecy (1914), The Religious Teachings 
of the Old Testament (1918), and The Prophetic Movement in 
Israel (1921). 

His other books are primarily in the field of Systematic Theology. 
They are Present Tendencies in Religious Thought, 1924; The 
Philosophy of Personalism, 1927; The Doctrine of God, 1930; The 
Doctrine of Redemption, 1933; The Validity of Religious Expe- 
rience, 1937; The Principles of Christian Ethics, 1943; The Phi- 
losophy of War and Peace, 1947; Basic Issues in Religious Thought, 
1950; and almost up to the day of his death he was preparing lectures 
on “The Religio-Political Problem in America,’ and hoped to have 
them completed in about a year and a half. 

Up to 1943 he did this extensive writing while he carried a 
strenuous teaching load. Four of these volumes were written while, 
in addition to his teaching schedule, he carried the arduous admin- 
istrative duties of the deanship. It is a striking fact, in these days 
of heavy publishing costs, that every one of his books is still being 
published with the exception of his first brief book The Old Testa- 
ment Problem. It was but a short time ago that I heard him say that 
judging from their sale, his books were receiving a larger reading 
than ever before. 
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In every book he wrote, Knudson went straight to the heart 
of the matter and grappled with the great central issues of thought. 
We in Boston University, with intellectual pride and joy, have 
observed the sharpening of mind on mind that has gone on for 
many years between Dean Knudson and Professor Edgar S. Bright- 
man. Each submitted the main things that he wrote to the other. 
Through letters and telephone conversations they criticized with 
faithful integrity each other’s work. They differed at some points 
radically. But they held for one another deep intellectual respect 
and abiding love. Through one of Dean Knudson’s later students 
I learned that the Dean had written out a list of questions regarding 
which adequate light had not yet dawned upon his mind. These he 
would take with him into the illuminating Presence of the Divine 
‘Teacher! 

Dean Knudson rendered a most significant service as a church- 
man. Twice, in 1932 and in 1936, his conference, the New England 
Southern, sent him as a delegate to the General Conference of the 
Methodist Church. He was a member of the Edinburgh Conference 
on Faith and Order in 1937, and took the opportunity at that time 
to visit the Methodist theological seminaries of Great Britain. He 
was a member of the Uniting Conference of the Methodist Church 
in 1939, and rendered a magnificent service in a series of articles 
defining the issues which were published in Zions Herald previous 
to the meeting of that historic conference which brought into union 
as the Methodist Church, the Methodist Episcopal Church, the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and the Methodist Protestant 
Church. In such public assemblies of the church Dean Knudson 
exerted effective leadership. Those who knew him solely as teacher 
or author were amazed at his practical grasp of issues and at his 
skill in sensing the channels through which the view to which he 
was committed might in large part become the law of the church. 
‘To the very end of his life he was influential, through discriminating 
suggestion and recommendation, in placing men in positions of 
strategic importance in the pastorate and in the ministry of teaching. 
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His counsel was widely sought and never in vain. He saw into a 
man’s worth far beyond the grade he gave him. Yet he seldom heard 
of a student of his as having arrived at distinction in church or 
college but that he would look up in the appropriate blue grade 
book the marks which he had set down beside that student’s name 
during his theological school days! Nor did it worry him if the 
mark then given were.not commensurate with the height to which 
his student had later attained. 

He was a most faithful and regular attendant at public worship. 
He demonstrated the simplicity of greatness. His presence in wor- 
ship heightened the significance of the hour for all who knew him. 

When he came to Cambridge, Mrs. Knudson was living, and 
what a lovely soul was hers! For a time she was able to participate 
in attendance upon public worship. But later it was but seldom 
that she could ever attend. He loved her with a deep devotion and 
when, five years ago, her frail spirit slipped away, it was to him 
an unutterable sorrow and loss. 

On January 23, 1953, his eightieth birthday, thirty-seven of 
his colleagues along with two of his sisters, Mrs. Pedersen and Mrs. 
Heimark, gathered together with him in the Faculty Club for an 
unforgettable evening. We presented him with five hundred dollars 
and a morocco-bound sheaf of letters from his friends around the 
world. Of this occasion he wrote a friend in Wales: 


Well, I passed my eightieth year on January 23, and a large 
number of my former students celebrated the day in a 
way that I shall never forget. I shall not attempt to describe 
it, the banquet, the speeches by distinguished educators, 
Bishops and others “etc:’ But I may say that a beautiful 
bound morocco volume was presented to me which con- 
tained 137 letters from former students and old friends 
now scattered the world over. It is a priceless volume. I 
read three or four of the letters or try to, each day and still 
have many left to read. So the volume is proving to be 
“inked sweetness long drawn out.’ It is really worth living 
to be eighty years just to have such an experience as this. 


Albert Cornelius Knudson 
2. As Philosopher 


BY 
L. HAROLD DEWOLF 


Ay 1910, after the death of Borden Parker 
Bowne, Professor of Philosophy, Dean of the Graduate School 
and distinguished founder of personalistic philosophy at Boston 
University, there was much speculation on the question who should 
succeed him. Recently Dr. Jannette E. Newhall has brought to 
light some interesting correspondence on this subject between two 
professors who were being considered for the post. 

Albert Cornelius Knudson, Professor of Old Testament Liter- 
ature, was on leave of absence in Germany while George Croft 
Cell, Professor of Historical Theology, was writing from Boston. 

On April 18, 1910, Cell wrote to Knudson that Francis J. 
McConnell had been under serious consideration but had with- 
drawn his name, principally on the ground that he was too old to 
return to serious philosophical scholarship! . . . McConnell believed, 
Cell reported, that Bowne’s work should be passed on either to Cell 
himself or to Knudson. Cell wrote, however, that he thought Knud- 
son better prepared for the post and said he would remove his own 
name if Knudson were willing to be considered. 

On April 22, Knudson replied from Berlin: 

I need not say that I highly appreciate the mention of my 
name in that connection, and particularly what you say 
with reference to it. But the fact is I am too old to return 
to philosophy, with any hope of achieving anything.” 


1These letters are in the collection of Knudson manuscripts in the Library of Boston 
University School of Theology. 
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As it turned out, neither McConnell nor Cell was appointed. 
Cell later distinguished himself in the philosophical world by various 
writings, especially the supplement on North American thought in 
the standard classic Ueberweg, Grundriss der Geschichte der Phi- 
losophie (1923-28). 

However, what is most interesting about this correspondence 
is that in rgro, at the age of thirty-seven, Knudson thought himself 
too old to change departments and undertake the work of Professor 
of Philosophy. Little did he suspect that in the forty-three years of 
life remaining to him he would become Professor of Systematic 
Theology (in 1921) and later (in 1926) Dean of Boston University 
School of Theology, while writing twelve books and many articles.’ 
Some of this writing was in the field of metaphysics and most of the 
remainder represented a distinctly philosophical approach to theo- 
logical or ethical problems. 

According to Knudson’s own statement, he deliberately set 
himself the goal of formulating a system of theology grounded in 
the personalistic philosophy of Bowne.’ The philosophical emphasis 
in his theology was modified by two other influences. First, his 
years of specialized, scholarly teaching in the field of Old Testament 
literature, his studies of the New Testament under Wendt, Weiss, 
Harnack, and Kaftan, and the devotional habits of his Christian 
piety saturated his mind with Biblical teachings. His book The 
Religious Teaching of the Old Testament (1918) shows his superb 
mastery of Biblical theology and the Bible directly influenced much 
of his theological writing. Moreover, his method required a his- 
torical approach to every problem, with his own solution appearing 
as a synthesis of views taught by other theologians or as representative 
of a historical trend. Hence his personalistic philosophy was always 
in significant interaction with the teachings of the Bible and the 
PST Rotane Gomi inthe ibliggsoby prepared by Carroll BeWie Fildebeand 


and published in that volume should be added two later books, The Philosophy of War and 
Peace (1943) and Basic Issues in Christian Thought (1950). 


8See V. Ferm (ed.), Contemporary American Theology, Vol. I, p. 224. 
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history of Christian doctrine. Nevertheless, it was the influence of 
Bowne’s teaching which gave the most distinctive character to 
Knudson’s thought as compared with other theologies. We may say, — 
then, that one of his main contributions to personalistic philosophy 
was to show some of its theological implications. 

His most important work in philosophy was Tbe Philosophy 
of Personalism (1927). When this book is compared with Bowne’s 
Personalism (1908), another of Knudson’s most important con- 
tributions is conspicuously evident. 

With the exception of favorable references to Immanuel Kant, 
Bowne rarely cited the views of other thinkers in support of his 
own. When he spoke of his contemporaries it was usually with 
scant respect.* He even made a virtue of neglecting history of 
philosophy. Observing that “a history of mathematics as an intro- 
duction to mathematics would not tend to edification; Bowne 
argued, 

Equally inverted pedagogically is the history of philosophy 
as an introduction to philosophy. . . . The men who have 
helped philosophy forward have seldom been men learned 


in the bibliography of the science, but men who grappled 


with the problems themselves.° 


Where Bowne was weak, Knudson was strong. It takes nothing 
away from the originality of Bowne’s thought nor from the brilliance 
of his writing to say that it was Knudson who first placed Bowne’s 
philosophy in historical perspective, elaborated systematically its 
relations with the more important rival systems, and classified it 
among the various types of personalistic philosophy. Knudson had 
a deep sense of history and he did more than anyone else to make 
“Boston personalism” a proud historical tradition. 

Sometimes his pride in this tradition betrayed him into a kind 
of argument less critical and precise than the best of which he was 


4Cf. Personalism, pp. 2-3. 
SI bid., p. 16. 
8] bid., pp. 16-17. 
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capable. In criticizing other views, he occasionally appealed to 
such vaguely defined considerations as “those motives that have 
hitherto been controlling both in theoretical and practical phi- 
losophy:”’ Similarly, he contrasted other varieties of personalism 
with the “true” or “normative” type, by which, of course, he meant 
Bowne’s. Philosophically indecisive as are such arguments, it is 
beyond doubt that his pride in what he called “militant personalism”’ 
was contagious and added to the confidence with which many of his 
theological students espoused their teacher’s point of view. In this 
respect he differed conspicuously from Edgar Sheffield Brightman, 
who was always irked by the eagerness of some students to learn 
the personalistic “party line” on every new subject. Brightman con- 
stantly emphasized the differences among personalists and urged 
that his students subject the whole tradition to the most thorough- 
going criticism. 

There is one philosophical doctrine greatly stressed by Knudson 
alone among personalistic writers, namely his religious apriorism. 
The seeds of this teaching are to be found in Bowne’s work. Par- 
ticularly, in Theism (1902), Bowne analyzed the necessary assump- 
tions of the natural sciences to show how false is the common sup- 
position that science is based on rigorous proof, in contrast to 
unproved religious faith.* 

Bowne’s doctrine was closely related to the teaching of the 
pragmatists, especially William James, although one may detect 
the dim shadow of Immanuel Kant across the page.’ Knudson, on 
the other hand, set out to justify his religious apriorism systematically 
and historically, appealing especially to the Kantian epistemology 
for support. He developed this argument in several places, but most 
thoroughly in The Validity of Religious Experience (1937). 

Kant, says Knudson, established the truth that “reason with its 
aprioristic principles stands in its own right as over against empiri- 


tI[bid., p. 24. 

8] bid., pp. 22-23. 

9Cf, Knudson’s reference to the “Kantian background” of Bowne’s hewry The Validity 
of Religious Experience, p. 185. 
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cistic skepticism, on the one hand, and an uncritical dogmatism, on 
the other?’ Then he writes significantly, 


What Kant thus sought to do for reason as a whole, espe- 
cially for the sciences and morality, the modern advocates 
of religious apriorism seek to do for religion. Religion is 
today confronted with a double danger... . 

To meet this double peril, one coming from theological 
irrationalism and the other from philosophical naturalism, 
a philosophy is needed which makes clear that religion is 
something wrought into the very texture of human reason, 
that it is not a transitory or illusory phase of the social life 
of man but is woven into the very warp and woof of the 
human mind, so that it stands in its own right and is a per- 
manent and essential constituent of human nature. Such a 
philosophy the doctrine of a religious a priori seeks to pre- 
sent. It contends for the rationality and inevitability of 
faith, and in doing so carries on a twofold polemic. One is 
directed against a destructive relativism and the other 
against a blind authoritarianism.” 


Whether one accepts this religious apriorism or not, it is evident 
that it enabled Dean Knudson to sustain with integrity a philosophy 
of religion which was critically rational without falling into a barren 
rationalism. It also gave intellectual justification to a life singularly 
combining critical thought with passionate and unfaltering faith. 


The Validity of Religious Experience, pp. 172-173. 


‘The Naturalistic Humanism of 
Corliss Lamont 


BY 
CAMPBELL CROCKETT 


| zs worps humanism, humanist, and human- 
istic are familiar to students of Western culture. They appear, for 
example, in descriptions of the spirit of Periclean Greece, Christian 
Scholasticism, and the Renaissance. Their meanings are relatively 
easy to discern and only the most thoroughgoing General Semanti- 
cist would accuse them of semiotic uncleanliness. Mr. Corliss Lamont 
recently has attempted to explain the nature of humanism as a 
philosophy, and he claims that in this interpretation he has been 
“loyal to historical usage and to the integrity of words:”* The eight 
central propositions of his humanist philosophy may be summarized 
as follows: (a) that humanism has a naturalistic cosmology; (b) that 
man is an evolutionary part of nature and an inseparable unity of 
body and personality with no survival after death; (c) that thinking 
is as natural as breathing and ideas are the product of interaction of 
organism with environment; (d) that man has the power to solve 
his problems through reason and scientific method; (e) that man 
possesses true freedom of creative action; (f) that all human values 
are grounded in this earth; (g) that art and the awareness of beauty 
should receive the widest possible development, (h) and that 
democracy and peace, based upon a co-operative economic order, 
should be established.’ 

I shall try to show that Mr. Lamont has not been loyal to 
historical usage and to the integrity of the word humanism. I am 
not maintaining that one should exemplify such loyalty and 
integrity, but that Mr. Lamont, who asserts that he observes the 


1Humanism as a Philosophy (New York: Philosophical Library, 1949), p. 39. 
2Ibid., pp. 19ff. 
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philological integrity of the term, fails to do so. In order to support 
my arguments, I shall examine the meanings that the word humanism 
has in our Western tradition and point to discrepancies between 
these meanings and the meaning which the word has for Mr. Lamont. 
I hope, however, to do more than this. I intend, in the second part 
of this essay, to reveal some serious deficiencies in Mr. Lamont’s 
philosophical construction. 

Renaissance humanism comprehends generically the ideals, 
doctrines, and practices of the scholars who devoted themselves in 
the fourteenth, fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries to 
the study of classical literature and the culture of the ancient world. 
This humanism represented, in part, a reaction to some of the 
excesses and deficiencies of the Middle Ages. It is not as easy today, 
as it was in the Renaissance, to underestimate the achievements of 
the Middle Ages. The work in logic, theology, law, and in some 
of the arts, notably architecture and music, was prolific and of high 
quality. But intellectual activity in the latter Middle Ages was 
restricted to limited areas, and an important phase of the fight of 
the church against paganism was the attack upon pagan literature, 
the Greek and Latin classics which contained mythology and alien 
moralities. The growth of asceticism in the Medieval church had 
fostered an otherworldliness in which secular learning and secular 
esthetic enjoyments had no place. The scholarship displayed by 
the Renaissance humanists revealed the dignity of human thought 
and the value of human speculation. These scholars soon realized 
that the moral, artistic, and intellectual ideals of human life found 
in classical literature and culture had contemporary application. 
There was, to be sure, a strong tendency to adulate the past, but 
Renaissance humanism was much more than a sentimental attach- 
ment to pagan antiquity. The study of the past awakened criticism 
and research; the sense of beauty and the spirit of scientific investi- 
gation were stirred into activity. 

As thus explained, the humanism of the Renaissance was neither 
a philosophy nor a religion. It was a penetrating and demanding 
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curiosity about man, his creations, and the world in which he lived. 
It was, first of all, philological learning, then a love of beauty for 
its own sake, and afterwards a desire to improve human society. 
Mr. Lamont asserts that his humanism repudiates any form of 
supernaturalism, of personal immortality, that it is based upon a 
firm naturalistic interpretation of values, and that man has the power 
to solve his problems with reason and scientific method. We can 
find Renaissance humanists who would appear to support, in one 
manner or another, some of Mr. Lamont’s principles. Carlo Aretino 
is said to have had no religion and to have died without confession 
or communion. Lorenzo Valla was fiercely hostile to the traditions 
and morals of the church, publishing irate attacks upon Eugenius 
IV and Cardinal Vitelleschi. Boccaccio took a frank delight in 
depicting the pleasures of a carnal life, and the Hermaphroditus of 
Beccadelli praises the most uninhibited forms of sensuality. But this 
is only part, and a small part, of the story. Petrarch disliked and 
opposed the materialism of the fourteenth century; he abhorred 
the Averrhoistic affectation of impiety. Pico della Mirandola 
defended Platonic mysticism with his nine hundred theses. John 
Milton, Henry More, and Ralph Cudworth attacked vigorously 
irreligious intellectualism and naturalistic determinism. Rabelais 
answers Mr. Lamont’s claim that humanism believes in the power 
of man’s reason and science to solve his problems, with the advice: 
But because, according to the wise Solomon, wisdom does 
not enter an evil-loving soul, and science without con- 
science is but ruin of the soul, it behooves you to serve 
and love and fear God and to place in Him all your 
thoughts and all your hopes; and through faith based on 
charity, you must remain united to him, so that you may 
never be abandoned by Him because of sin. Hold in sus- 
picion the excesses of the world. Set not your heart upon 
vain things; for this life is transitory, but the word of God 
abideth forever.’ 


8Oeuvres de Francois Rabelais (Paris: Librairie Ancienne Edouard Champion, 1922), 
Tome Troisiéme, Pantagruel, Chapitre VIII, 128. 
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And Montaigne answers the “Know thyself” of Socrates with 
“Que sais-je?” Neither of these two great French representatives 
of Renaissance humanism shares Mr. Lamont’s confidence in the 
power and scope of natural knowledge. 

Renaissance humanism was neither Christian nor anti-Christian, 
neither naturalistic nor supernaturalistic. The fact that it placed 
more emphasis upon the secular study of man does not imply that 
it rejected religion. Some humanists were Christians and some were 
not. Their religious status did not determine whether they were 
humanists. When Nicholas V summoned Lorenzo Valla to Rome 
as Apostolic Writer, he was not thinking of Valla’s attacks upon 
orthodoxy. Nicholas V was a humanist and he simply wanted to 
attach this illustrious scholar to his court. Symonds says: 

Among the Venetian painters . . . there was no conflict 
between art and religion, no reaction against previous 
pietism, no perplexity of conscience, no confusion of aims. 
Titian, Tintoretto, and Veronese were children of the 
people, men of the world, men of pleasure; wealthy, 
urbane, independent, pious—all these by turns; but they 
were never mystics, scholars, or philosophers. In their 
aesthetic ideal religion found a place, nor was sensuality 


rejected; but the religion was sane and manly, the sensuality 
was vigorous and virile.* 


When one considers, then, the nature of Renaissance humanism, 
it becomes difficult to understand why Mr. Lamont claims that in 
his naturalistic humanism, he is being loyal to historical usage. 
The other form of humanism I wish to examine is dualistic 
humanism. This humanism is the product of philosophical specu- 
lation and its central concept is dualism. Mr. Lamont refers to it 
as a “false Dualism of man versus Nature? I am afraid that Mr. 
Lamont is spoiling for a fight, because the assertion of an ultimate 
distinction between mind and body does not imply a death struggle 
between the two. Dualistic humanism is found in the thought of 


‘John A. Symonds: A Short History of the Renaissance (New York: Holt, 1925), p. 233. 
5Op. cit., p. 31. 
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Plato, Aristotle, St. Thomas Aquinas, Paul Elmer More, and Irving 
Babbitt, among others. Dualism is a theory and, like all theories, it 
is an interpretation of certain data. These data are furnished by 
observation and introspection, the outer and inner senses. I wish to 
show how this theory arises, what it attempts to explain, and what 
it does not attempt to explain. I am not endeavoring to prove that 
dualism is true or that it is the best theory available. I do want to 
indicate that dualism is based upon empirical data. 

The initial distinction between mind and body arises out of 
ordinary experience.’ Man is one, and yet he is a mind and he is a 
body. It is this perplexing duality in a unity that produces the 
problem. It is easy to see how the distinction between mind and 
body arises. Bodies are in space, but knowledge is not. In the 
interaction of minds, knowledge can be increased, but energy is 
never increased through the interaction of bodies. The identity of 
a human mind is an identity through change; the identity of a 
body, e.g., an electron, is an identity of sameness. Minds incorporate 
the past into the present and future, whereas bodies have never 
been known to do this. In some cases, minds control bodies, namely, 
their own, and these bodies respond to mind; this phenomenon is 
called interaction. This dualism is perplexing to the humanistic 
dualist; he is not completely satisfied with his theory. Yet the only 
alternative available to him is to deny the mind-body distinction, 
and he regards himself as too much of an empiricist to do that. 

Plato’s dualism of sense and thought, of the transitory and the 
unchanging, of the particular and the universal have been a primary 
source of dualistic humanism. Plato’s speculations were critical and 
were rooted in direct sensory experience. We should not forget 
that one of Plato’s teachers was Cratylus, a Heraclitean, who was 
just as impressed in the fifth century of the pagan era as Professor 
John Dewey is in the twentieth century of the Christian era with 
the fact that we are living in a changing world. Antisthenes had 


6I am indebted in this paragraph to my colleague, Mr. H. D. Roelofs, for ideas devel- 
oped in discussion with him. 
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denied that general terms could be significantly predicated of one 
another. Diogenes had complained to Socrates that he could see 
horses but not horseness. Protagoras had maintained that man is the 
measure of all things, and Gorgias had argued against the existence 
of reality, knowledge, and communication. 

Plato felt that these skeptical philosophies did not provide 
adequate empirical descriptions of the experiences that we have. 
He noted that experience has recurring factors, that experience 
suggests truths that it does not adequately embody, that value 
judgments presuppose standards not to be found in experience. 
Hence Plato presents his theories of forms and reminiscence in an 
attempt to explain concrete experience. Plato does not say that his 
description of the soul and her mansions need be taken as literally 
true, but he also says that something of the kind must be true 
nevertheless. Elsewhere he remarks that he is not altogether confi- 
dent of the theory; yet he believes that he cannot escape dualism 
as a theory about the facts that confront him. He will not deny 
that which is distinctive in man, even though he cannot give an 
adequate rational explanation of it. Both Aristotle and St. Thomas 
Aquinas held that the soul is the animating principle of the body, 
the soul is the form of the body and yet, both soul and body form 
but one person. Neither Aristotle nor St. Thomas can explain this 
unity, but neither concludes that what cannot be explained rationally 
eo ipso ceases to exist. 

Quite obviously, this humanism is diametrically opposed to the 
naturalistic humanism of Corliss Lamont. Plato, Aristotle, and St. 
Thomas all believe that soul or mind is ultimately distinct from 
body or matter, and that a science of body or matter will never 
reveal the nature of mind. Irving Babbitt and Paul Elmer More 
urged a similar doctrine in the past few decades. Mr. Lamont claims 
that they revived some of the bad features of Renaissance humanism 
“by opposing the Humanities to science?’ There are undoubtedly 
bad features in the thought of Babbitt and More, but the differ- 

7Op. cit., p. 31. 
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entiation that they make between the humanities and sciences does 
not create an opposition between them. Once upon a time, the 
distinction between the sciences and other organized human activ- 
ities served a descriptive function. But this was long ago. Today 
enthusiasts, who are not themselves scientists, use the word science 
as a question-begging epithet. When they assert that an activity 
is not scientific, they intend the most scathing denunciation. 

Paul Elmer More argues against those who teach that man is 
totally submerged in natural law, and emphasizes that in man which 
distinguishes him generically from other animals. As Professor 
Shafer has pointed out, More is acutely aware of that which his 
dualistic humanism does not explain: 

Mr. More’s interest in people has arisen precisely from his 
consciousness of the mystery in the heart of man; and 
dualism is not an attempt rationally to explain its ultimate 
nature, still less to explain it away, but an explicit acknowl- 
edgement that man is, in Emerson’s phrase, ‘“‘a golden 
impossibility’—a living paradox, an incomprehensible 
union of opposed forces, neither of which can be denied 
or ignored without complete disaster, both somehow 
working together to produce intelligence, character, and 
free responsible personality.* 


Irving Babbitt, it is true, does oppose those who would identify 
man with a machine, a bundle of interests, or an organism seeking 
to meet biological problems. But he was also aware that science 
had not made these identifications. Babbitt claims that the observa- 
tion of the immediate data of consciousness reveals a principle of 
control over man’s natural propensities—the higher will, frei vital, 
or inner check. I do not wish to play the part of an apologist for 
either Babbitt or More. There are mystical and moralistic trends 
in their writings that make this writer wish they had attended more 
adequately to logical analysis and historical fact. But the immediate 
question here is not whether the humanism of Babbitt and More is 


8Robert Shafer: Paul Elmer More and American Criticism (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1935), p- 169. 
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inadequate. Mr. Lamont has decided that Babbitt and More have 
“little or no right” to use the word humanism to describe their 
speculations because of the “supernatural and reactionary” tend- 
encies in their educational program.’ Now humanism, as I have 
tried to show, is an established name for a long and respected tradi- 
tion. If Mr. Lamont wishes to use the word in a new and different 
sense, he should take pains to justify his departure. What troubles 
me about Mr. Lamont’s procedure is that he claims to stay within 
the tradition, and then departs from it on points of major impor- 
tance. I conclude, therefore, that Mr. Lamont fails to show that 
his philosophy has either etymological or historical claims upon 
the word humanism. 

I must confess, however, that my dissatisfaction with Mr. 
Lamont’s naturalistic humanism is not restricted to his adoption of 
the word humanism. A rose by any other name would smell as 
sweet, and we may still inquire into the aroma of Mr. Lamont’s 
philosophy. 

Mr. Lamont is disturbed by the increasing specialization in the 
fields of knowledge, and notes specifically that critics of naturalistic 
humanism object to its failure to develop a general theory of Nature. 
He proposes to initiate a remedy for this condition by listing the 
ultimate traits of existence. American philosophy is badly in need 
of metaphysical development. The unpopularity of metaphysics 
today is a symptom of our logical and linguistic maladies, As Pro- 
fessor Rice has pointed out, American philosophers tend to pursue 
clarity rather than wisdom.” The two pursuits are legitimate and 
compatible. 

In a few hundred words Mr. Lamont presents a list of ten 
cosmological categories. It appears that the author is an ontological 
realist, but there are no arguments to indicate whether ontological 
realism is necessary or appropriate to naturalistic humanism. I wish 


%Op. cit., p. 31. 
10P, B. Rice: “Children of Narcissus? Kenyon Review, Winter, 1950, Pp. 137. 


11“A Humanist Metaphysics? The Humanist, Feb., included i iti 
reife As A Philosoob, 1951 (included in 3rd edition of 
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to describe briefly the context in which a contemporary meta- 
physician must operate and then explain the limitations of Mr. 
Lamont’s venture. 

He indicates that naturalistic humanists have not developed a 
cosmology, and I think we should realize that this is not simply an 
error of omission. Many contemporary philosophers, some of them 
naturalistic humanists, vigorously oppose metaphysical inquiry in 
its traditional sense. Logical positivists insist that ontological ques- 
tions are pseudo-questions and that clarification of these problems 
is ipso facto a resolution of them. John Dewey believes that the 
history of Western philosophy contains a collection of answers to 
artificial problems and that metaphysical speculation is chiefly 
responsible for this paralysis of inquiry. Count Alfred Korzybski 
and his troupers in the Institute of General Semantics insist that 
linguistic deficiencies cause wars, toothaches, famines, and other 
annoying distractions. General Semantics is said to be a scientific 
discipline which will solve all problems, including cosmological 
ones, by observations, generalization, and experimentation. In view 
of these heavy and sustained bombardments, why has metaphysics 
persisted? And, indeed, why should it persist? 

One explanation of this situation might be that traditional 
philosophers simply ignore the critiques and admonitions of the 
new schools. Unfortunately, in many cases, this is precisely what 
happens. Some, looking neither to right nor left, repeat obediently 
what Hume or St. Thomas or Aristotle said, and this slavish worship 
of the past produces stagnant waters. What we often fail to realize 
is that the use, not the choice, of the tradition produces this stag- 
nation. A follower of Hume can be just as impervious to free 
philosophical inquiry as a disciple of Aristotle. 

There is a less dismal factor that contributes partly to the con- 
tinued adherence to traditional paths. Some philosophers recognize 
the verbalism of certain formulations of traditional philosophical 
problems and yet do not believe that the problems are therefore 
pseudo-problems. Specialists in symbolic logic or ethics or esthetics 
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can ignore the metaphysical implications of their subjects, but this 
mental attitude does not destroy the genuine ontological founda- 
tions of these pursuits. If we are to engage in metaphysical inquiry, 
however, we should welcome the acute criticisms presented by 
positivists, pragmatists, semanticists, and others, and attempt verbal 
formulations of these problems to meet such attacks. The recognition 
of verbal problems does not commit one to the belief that all prob- 
lems are merely verbal. 

Mr. Lamont’s essay is disappointing because it does not present 
the arguments for metaphysical speculation, and the ontology it 
contains is generously susceptible to the attacks of anti-meta- 
physicians. He offers a substance-accident ontology with its familiar 
companions, potentiality and actuality. Why does the author choose 
this Aristotelian framework for his philosophy? Naturalistic 
humanism, he tells us elsewhere, is the conviction “that the chief 
end of human life is to work for the happiness of man upon this 
earth and within the confines of the Nature that is his home?” 
Would an event-continuum ontology furnish a satisfactory basis 
for this ethics? Since Mr. Lamont gives no reasons for choosing a 
substance-accident ontology, I am unable to discern answers to 
these questions. 

He asserts that contingency is the intersection of independent 
causal sequences. ‘This does not appear to be an analytic proposition, 
and there is no evidence to indicate that it is a definition by stipula- 
tion. I am puzzled as to what it means. He says that the conditional 
necessity of causal sequences leaves room for contingency, accident, 
and human freedom. This remark is far from self-explanatory. 
Epicurus believed that the introduction into atomism of the swerve 
would account for freedom of the will, whereas in fact he merely 
substituted one form of determinism for another. I am not accusing 
Mr. Lamont of this fallacy, but his statement is ambiguous. I must 
also question the use of the term mecessity to describe the cause- 
effect relationship. It would seem that Mr. Lamont here believes 
in rational connections among things and thereby abandons natural- 

12Humanism As A Philosophy, p. 7. 
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istic empiricism for the rationalistic tradition. Under the heading 
of “Form; we find this statement: “All substance not only is con- 
stantly active, but also possesses a certain identifiable form or pattern 
definable as a stone, a tree, a man or something else:’** No one 
would deny that everything is something, but it would be frivolous 
to give this passage such a trivial interpretation. Perhaps the author 
intends to assert the position commonly called moderate realism, 
in which case his naturalistic humanism would be a species of 
Thomism or Aristotelianism; if so, the assertion needs to be ampli- 
fied considerably. Then Mr. Lamont asserts that the Law of the 
Conservation of Energy seems to imply the eternity of the cosmos. 
This is an interesting suggestion, but no more than that. 

He rejects the categories of Good, Evil, and Beauty, and one 
wonders what happened to Ugliness along the way. I wish Mr. 
Lamont had explained why he deprives his Aristotelian metaphysics 
of its values and purposes. He says that naturalistic humanism 
“refuses” to elevate them into controlling forces in the cosmos. 
The question of the subjectivity or objectivity of values is a factual 
one that demands for its solution the presentation of evidence. Does 
he intend to assert that if one says he is a naturalistic humanist and 
that he discovers values in the universe, he is guilty of inconsistency? 
Perhaps so, but surely this is not self-evident. 

I think Mr. Lamont is to be commended for his realization of 
the present need for metaphysical reflection. Philosophers, humanists 
and otherwise, should be encouraged in this pursuit. But the path 
is a devious one, full of thorns and detours, and we need to incor- 
porate all of the logical and linguistic tools at our disposal in this 
investigation. The casual and desultory character of Mr. Lamont’s 
naturalistic humanism is not conducive to either clarity or wisdom. 
He does say that he offers this “Humanist cosmology or metaphysics 
in a tentative spirit” and that “the philosophy of Humanism will 
always remain unfinished:”* But exposition can be coherent, though 
tentative, and systematic, though unfinished. 


13A Humanist Metaphysics, The Humanist, Feb., 1951, p. 33- 
14] bid, p. 35. 


Bishop McConnell—Personalist 


BY 
CARROLL D. W. HILDEBRAND 


\ Vie THE DEATH of Bishop McConnell on 
August 18, 1953, the Methodist Church, and protestantism as a 
whole, has lost one of the wisest and most courageous and prophetic 
leaders of the progressive forces in the religious thought and life of 
this century. He was a distinguished representative of personalistic 
philosophy, a form of pluralistic idealism which was approximated 
by Lotze in Germany, imperfectly developed by Berkeley in Ire- . 
land, and explicitly developed in America by Bowne and a brilliant 
coterie of his pupils. It is the philosophical ggpect of McConnell’s 
life and work to which this study is addressed. 

Borden Parker Bowne, His Life and His Philosophy* affords 
sufficient evidence of McConnell’s competent understanding of the 
fundamental theses of personalistic idealism. The thirty-one volumes 
and numerous chapters and articles which he produced, during a 
life continuously devoted to administrative duties assumed for the 
church, the university, society, and the state, contain his creative 
thought in interpreting the philosophical foundations of religious 
faith, the theological aspects of philosophy, and the social aspects 
of moral and religious values. His writings support the idea that his 
reading was sufficient, but that his thinking was still deeper than 
his reading. His primary concern was in a perfectionistic ethics 
which placed the realization of personal and social values above 
every other type of experience. Art, aesthetic values, and mysticism 
were not depreciated, but his prophetic concern centered upon the 
more fundamental aspects of human need with the consequence 
that he did not stress aesthetic and mystical experience as such. He 

1New York, The Abingdon Press, 1929. 
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was certainly intolerant of substituting them for the truth of personal 
and social righteousness. Interpreting Wesley’s “faith” and “‘assur- 
ance” based on his mystical experience of conversion, McConnell 
says, “It is much more important to have men so saved in manner 
and degree that the neighbors bear witness to the salvation, than to 
have the professedly saved man doing the witnessing himself in a 
verbal testimony. The fundamental requisite is to do the will of 
God?” 

Personality, or active intelligence, is the adequate philosophical 
principle in terms of which to construe reality. McConnell was a 
philosophical theologian. He deprecated the notion that theology 
must first be philosophically and scientifically bankrupted before it 
is fit to become a suitable medium for divine truth. In this respect, 
he stands in the finest tradition of Christian thought. 

The development in his thinking is instructive. Thought and 
action were balanced in a singularly fruitful career. His early 
writings were largely given over to philosophical and theological 
ideas in their individual applications although he says in his auto- 
biography, “I have had an interest in social questions from early 
years.” With the publication of Religious Certainty* in 1910, it 
became apparent that his philosophy contained the ground for an 
adequate theology for the social gospel. He contributed an excellent 
insight for the guidance of religious leaders of every age in showing 
that personal values and social ethics may be distinct from religion, 
but are never separable from it. Pertinent evidence that philosophy 
ought to be both theoretical and practical can be found in the 
account of the steel strike as narrated in his autobiography.’ He 
points out that “One trouble with philosophy is that while the mind 
thinks the hands are folded?” 


2John Wesley, New York, The Abingdon Press, 1939, p. 319. 

3By the Way, New York, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1952, p. 208. 

4New York: Eaton and Mains. 

5By the Way, Ch. 16. See also Evangelicals, Revolutionists, and Idealists, New York, 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1942. 

6The Just Weight and Other Chapel Addresses, New York, The Abingdon Press, 1925, 
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McConnell’s philosophical methodology was, like that of Bowne, 
essentially empirical and realistic. The facts of experience constitute 
our data. Philosophy cannot create reality, and we must rely upon 
the empirically given for our starting point. The function of a 
philosophical theology is essentially that of critical interpretation of 
the facts of experience. He combined the scientist’s respect for facts 
with the philosopher’s quest for meaning. Empiricism as a method, 
however, is never confused with empiricism as a theory of knowl- 
edge. His method is critical in the Kantian sense, providing the 
theory of religious knowledge with an active mind and a dualistic 
epistemology. There is no way to interpret experience other than 
through experienced facts. From experience he passes to the existence 
of other finite minds, to the external world, and to theism. Reality, 
including an ontology of value, is constituted of active mind or 
volitional causation. Religious experience affords a clue to purpose 
in personality, both individual and social, as well as a clue to God’s 
purpose for the person and society. McConnell’s writings’ amply 
reveal his empirical method and an inductive procedure which 
establishes the fundamental principles of his philosophical theology. 
He combined deductive method with such inductions, thus avoiding 
the weaknesses of each and, also important, revealing the synoptic 
character of his thinking. His method included both scientific and 
extra-scientific types of experience in such a way that reason and 
faith not only supplement but complement the task of understanding. 

His methodology is concerned primarily with the practical or 
moral reason rather than with the theoretical or speculative reason. 
“. . . we must follow James and Bergson in putting the claims of 
life above those of the strictly speculative intellect?’* Nonetheless, 
he argued that we are not entitled to give ourselves up to contradic- 
tions of logic. ‘There is an explicit recognition here of the principle 
of coherence as the criterion for truth.’ McConnell clearly saw the 


"The Increase of Faith, New York, Eaton and Mains, 1912, PP: 9-47- 
8Ibid., p. 74. 
®*Religious Certainty, p. 197, also defends this view. 
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epistemological or speculative, as well as the ethical significance of 
freedom. He thought that more should be made of the epistemic 
implications of freedom as developed by Bowne.” Indeed, compe- 
tent thinkers regard this to be one of Bowne’s most fundamental 
contributions to recent philosophy. Reason and the moral life col- 
lapse without the assumption of freedom because the problem of 
error would be insoluble. Yet McConnell retains the thesis that life 
is deeper than logic and finds support for this thesis in the assertion 
that “Christian belief is both root and fruit of Christian life. The 
belief consists in the body of assumptions which the life must have 
for its own self-preservation?”* We have here neither the dogmatic 
skeptic nor the dogmatic metaphysician. While religious propositions 
lack theoretical certainty, they may legitimately claim practical 
certainty. 

Though well qualified to teach philosophy, his commitments 
were to the prophetic preaching ministry. He started from the 
Bownean principles of knowledge and being, the implications of 
which he applied to personality in both its individual and social 
aspects. He contributed a freshness, pungency, and creative orig- 
inality to personalistic thought that were decidedly McConnellesque. 

God is a person of eternal duration and active will, both tran- 
scendent and immanent in relation to his creation. McConnell con- 
ceived God to be functionally and not existentially immanent to 
nature. He accepted the phenomenality of matter, the ideality of 
space and time which regards them as mental forms, and nature was 
conceived casually as the “flowing form of the divine activity:’ This 
rejects both panpsychism and pantheism. Naturalism, whether 
agnostic, positivistic, humanistic, or materialistic, whether an atheism 
or a form of attenuated theism, was rejected on the grounds of its 
inadequacy as a world-view or a life-view. He rejected equally 
every crass supernaturalism. At this point, hs thought and life of 


10Hildebrand, Carroll D. W., “Bowne’s Doctrine of Freedom; The Personalist, XIII 
(1932), Pp- 103-110. 
11Religious Certainty, pp. 194, 210. 
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social action placed him distinctly outside Barthianism including the 
so-called neo-protestantism or neo-orthodoxy associated with Barth 
and his immediate followers. For McConnell, religious faith was an 
active personal experience of belief in, trust in, and obedience to the 
will of God. It was not a static revelation or a gift from God. ‘The 
last two conceptions, he believed, misunderstand the nature of 
knowledge and thus fail to take into account both the active mind 
and the dualistic implications involved in finite knowing. Religion 
is essentially co-operation among persons. Initiative is both divine. 
and human. Human nature is not intrinsically bad either generically 
or individually considered. Man is not impotent, although he is 
certainly not omnipotent. “He (our divine Master) came near men 
not to bring God to them in any external contiguity, but to impel 
them to a venture toward God on their own account?” This is 
The Diviner Immanence. God reveals himself in his creation through 
nature, history, scripture, and church, but supremely through per- 
sonality, namely The Christlike God.” And here the immanence of 
God is diviner precisely because the revelation reveals the character 
of God to be perfect goodness. In Religious Certainty this possession 
of “diviner immanence” is extended from a personal possession to 
the organizing principle of the good society in social ethics and 
social philosophy. He required a spiritualistic metaphysics as the 
basis for social salvation. This distinction between the social problem 
and social problems as such delivered McConnell from the atheism 
of Marx, Feuerbach, Lenin, and Stalin, and points up what is becom- 
ing increasingly clear in our times, that “There is no automatic 
assurance of human progress on economic grounds alone?”* McCon- 
nell introduced balance, perspective, and cautious audacity in Chris- 
tian Materialism” by recognizing the importance of economic values, 
however instrumental they may be, to personal and social well-being. 


2T he Diviner Immanence, New York, Eaton and Mains, 1906, p. 158. 
13New York, The Abingdon Press, 1927. 


14Hocking, W. E., et al., Preface to Philosophy, Textbook, New York, The Macmillan 
Co., 1946, p. 78. 


15Missionary Education Movement, 1936. 
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The Kingdom of God is a realm of ends in which the ends are 
persons. [he humanistic element in McConnell’s theism is apparent 
here. “Man shall not live by bread alone?’ but he must have his 
daily bread. 

In his work Is God Limited?™ there are retained the divine attri- 
butes of omnipotence and perfect goodness. The limitation of God’s 
power is self-imposed in the interest of moral purpose which is not 
fully known to finite persons. God, accepted as conscious, personal, 
good will, raises the problem of good and evil in a very realistic 
way. Ihe problem of God’s immanence in nature, including refer- 
ence to the facts of disteleology in evolutionary process, taxes 
rational faith and calls for patience. The fact of intrinsic surd evil, 
if such exists, finds its solution in the essentially Christian experience 
through which “we attain to sympathetic confidence in God and 
rest in an inner communion with him?** The meaning of God in 
human experience never suggested to McConnell that the divine 
self-limitation in creation implies a finite-infinite God whose power 
must be limited in order to save the infinite goodness. His mental 
hospitality made it possible, however, for him to understand the 
reasons of those philosophers of religion for whom it was a solution. 

Theism encounters the necessity for thinking through the rela- 
tionship of God to finite persons as well as to nature. The divine 
immanence defines nature as divine activity in one area of God’s 
personality. How, then, did McConnell think of the mind-body 
problem? He defends the reality, unity, and continuity of finite 
centers of self-conscious experience. Mind and body interact. 
Naturalistic psychology, which regards the body to be in some 
materialistic way the productive cause of the mind, was thought 
by him to be a fatal step which exceeds the evidence of empirical 
science. “. . . it is laudable to seek to make the body the expression 
of personality, but the step over to body as personality 1s, with 


16Matt. 434. Luke 434. 
17™New York, The Abingdon Press, 1924. 
18T he Diviner Immanence, p. 26. 
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many, fatally easy: This reveals the failure of all impersonalistic 
philosophy. A person, being an active agent capable of self-con- 
scious, rational, and ideal potentialities, possesses spirituality, free- 
dom, and immortality. This is essentially the Christian doctrine of 
man, and personalism is its most philosophically effective apologetic. 
For McConnell, like Bowne, nothing short of personalism goes 
far enough since physical reality cannot account adequately for 
particulars, universals, values, ideals, or consciousness. 

Pantheism, whether naturalistic or spiritualistic, is deterministic. 
It is destructive of human freedom, resulting in the collapse of 
reason and moral responsibility. Some indeterminism is required in 
order to explain the facts of human experience rationally. Human 
freedom is the source of moral evil. Sin is the result of man’s delib- 
erate refusal to cultivate spiritual and ethical rapprochement with 
the divine will. McConnell took a serious but not a morbid attitude 
toward sin. The freedom which makes good character possible also 
makes evil character possible. Human nature is not irredeemable, 
and the theological doctrine of total depravity is empirically unjusti- 
fied. He did not confuse Freud’s valid method of psychoanalysis 
with the Freudian philosophy of personality and character. Per- 
sonality is no barrier to law, neither is law a barrier to personality. 
Human salvation depends upon growth guided by an adequate 
ideal of humanity in a world in which that which ought to be can 
be progressively realized. McConnell conceived of God as a for- 
giving father, but he reminded us that this forgiveness operates in 
a creation of law and moral order. “The work of redemption must 
satisfy God’s own self respect:”° For McConnell, sin is an ethical 
and not a metaphysical matter. Forgiveness of sin on any but moral 
terms would not only violate the integrity of a true penitent, but 
would make God’s action immoral. ’ 

Prayer has both psychological and metaphysical significance 
in a reality constituted of a society of persons together with their 


Borden Parker Bowne, His Life and His Philosophy, p. 141. 
201s God Limited?, p. 147. 
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experiences. God, being a person of eternal duration and active 
will and of perfect goodness, is communicable. There is nothing 
in the nature of a system of law and order that would prevent 
answerable prayer so long as prayers do not call upon God to con- 
tradict himself or to violate the moral integrity of the petitioner 
or of any member of society. Prayer, if answered, implies revelation 
but not an infallible revelation, for this would require us “to give 
up the idea of a moral God training children into likeness with 
himself?** —The church is one important instrument of the divine 
immanence for the purpose of creating the Christian community 
which is constituted of developing Christian persons. The fact that 
the church is fallible, imperfect, and even unideal constitutes its 
challenge to improvement. 

Christianity has a mission beyond the production of personal 
saintliness. It must Christianize thought and action concerning the 
social or industrial question, the international question including 
that of peace and war, and the question of racial antipathy. In the 
leadership which he supplied to the very end for social ethics and 
social philosophy, these problems find their solution within the 
framework of a Christian philosophy of life. In Human Needs and 
World Christianity” he argued that the human values from which 
we start and toward which we work are better health, more wealth, 
sounder knowledge, larger freedom, closer fellowship, and the vision 
of God. Democracy, as a form of social aspiration, presupposes a 
religious, ethical, personal, purposeful, theistic foundation. “. . . a 
God who acts under moral responsibility in the use of power is 
the God we need for the world in which we live, and . . . the attempt 
to act as laborers together with such a God is the supreme duty for 
men at the present hour:””® It would be decidedly misleading to 
ignore McConnell’s thought about immortality on the ground that 
individual and social problems are completely solved within the 


21[bid., p. 162. 
22New York, Friendship Press, 1929. 
23Christian Bases of World Order, New York, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1943, p. 21. 
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brackets of an imperfect heredity and an imperfect society. If God’s 
character is good, then we may depend upon him to conserve the 
persons whom he has created, together with the values which they 
have realized in co-operation with him here and now for the 
ongoing fulfilment of ideals there and then, This is the meaning 
of eternal life. 

This is an age in which the highest human values—truth, reason, 
beauty, goodness, freedom, civil liberties, worship of God, and 
human. rights generally—are jeopardized by coalitions of secular 
power which take the form of the totalitarian state, military expe- 
diency, secular materialism, and ruthless competition. Naturalism 
thrives in logical positivism and physical realism, while cults of the 
irrational involving existentialism and neo-orthodoxy increase the 
challenge. This is a day when Christian thought must face both 
internal and external criticism. Few men have seen these issues 
mor clearly than did Bishop McConnell, and still fewer have met 
them by translating, as he did, Christian thought into Christian 
action. 


Emergence of a Promising Poet! 


BY 
GARLAND GREEVER 


Nba A DECADE Aco the editor of The 
Personalist accepted and published a poem sent him from Texas by 
Jenny Lind Porter. Knowing nothing of the author (even yet he 
has not met her personally), he was nevertheless impressed by her 
aptitude of expression and maturity of thought. He was surprised 
to learn that she was a college girl, still in her teens, and that this 
was her first appearance in print. Since then he has published other 
of her poems, and she, on her part, has been influenced by the spirit 
and philosophy of his editorials. Now, at twenty-six, she brings out 
her first volume—to acclaim by persons as well known as the clergy- 
man Harry Emerson Fosdick and the critics Jay B. Hubbell, Chaun- 
cey B. Tinker, and Robert Hillyer. The title poem borrows the 
title of Dr. Flewelling’s column in The Personalist, the book cover 
is embellished (as the column is) by a picture of the modernized 
lantern at the entrance to Mudd Hall, and among the sonnets is one 
called ‘“The Personalist?’ 

These evidences of indebtedness to the director emeritus of our 
School of Philosophy will predispose U.S.C. folk in the poet’s favor. 
Critical judgment, however, must be objective. Because of plaudits 
from eminent quarters, indeed, Miss Porter’s work must be gauged, 
not with casual complacence, but by sober, even by severe standards, 

Three things about the work strike us at once. Miss Porter draws 
her material largely from the past—its manner of living, its history, 
its myths, its art. Likewise from the past she draws most of her 
measures, of which she employs a variety, not transmitting them 

1The Lantern of Diogenes and Other Poems, by Jenny Lind Porter, The Naylor Co., 
San Antonio, Texas, 1954, Pp. X-73, $3- 
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slavishly but adapting them to her particular purposes. And she 
differs from hordes of recent poets in looking at life with steadfast 
adherence to tried philosophical and spiritual values. The third of 
these qualities has evoked most praise, and the praise is deserved. 
Outlooks and mores change, but the basic values are abiding. In 
an age as distracted as ours it is encouraging to find human dedica- 
tion—in “The Lantern of Diogenes” to the quest of honesty, in 
“Bitter Meed” to “a murder of thyself” as against our centripetal 
desires, in “Three Pilgrims I” to the exaltation of love and “a state 
autonomous” above mere bodily or mental objectives. Many other 
poems are like these initial three in broad purport, though of differ- 
ent topic and application. All are pleasingly wrought. 

Unfortunately, though, Miss Porter has shortcomings which, 
in the opinion of this reviewer, make against recognition by the 
public in general. First, she does not sufficiently reckon with the 
difficulties of communication, with the fact that what may be 
understood by the attentive and persistent may baffle those less 
inclined to labor. She not seldom departs from simplicity of diction: 
the second word of her first line is “maturation;’ her second poem 
tosses “dipylon” in our teeth, and she confronts us passim with 
“contrariants,’ “stylobates,’ and “ambagious:’ Somewhat oftener she 
brings us up against a word or construction familiar in itself but 
slanted in a way for which we are not prepared. Thus she gave 
your reviewer some unhappy moments with the opening lines of 
“Borrowed Skins.’ The lines are 

Beetle, brow, on the high-boned cheek, 
Scatter the creatures small and meek... 

Here was instant suspicion of a mispunctuated cliché: could a 
gourmet of vocabulary, as Miss Porter is, proffer “beetling brow” 
as a tidbit? Obviously not. Were, then, “beetle” and “brow” both 
nouns, and were they in apposition? If not appositives, just how 
were they yoked? Which was perched on the high-boned cheek, 
and which was to do the scattering? Clue for the resolving of these 
uncertainties there was none. Not until the reviewer had read the 
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whole poem and further agitated his brain cells did he perceive 
surely that “brow” is a noun of address and that “beetle” is a verb, 
an unusual part of speech for those six letters, especially when used 
in the imperative mood; we don’t expect even a poet to issue sudden 
orders for something to “beetle?” “Beetle?” the reviewer discovered, 
is co-ordinate with “scatter?” Will other imperceptive readers go 
to all this trouble to get the right hang of things? A kindred fault 
of Miss Porter’s is that her technique rather frequently becomes so 
complex that we miss the force and beauty of it. An example is 
“Bitter Meed;’ a poem consisting of five stanzas of five iambic pen- 
tameter lines each. In each stanza the opening and closing lines 
rhyme and the three intermediate lines rhyme, an arrangement 
which appears original with the author. Does she allow us to enjoy 
or even to observe her craftsmanship? Not if she can help it. In the 
first three stanzas, where the pattern should be clearly established, 
she will not let us see any stanza as a unit but makes each overflow, 
in thought and grammatical structure, into the next. Another 
practice by which she sicklies her writing o’er with the pale cast 
of thought is cluttering a sentence with too many ideas, with an 
excess of allusions, or with several images where one would leave 
less blur. 

Besides setting up these roadblocks to communication she limits 
herself strangely in what she has to convey. Of her two main fields 
—the spiritual problem and the world of the past—it is the second 
that she has cultivated overmuch. She knows and feels many things 
about the Greece and England of bygone centuries. Does she know 
and feel anything about Texas now? Has she ever looked at a horned 
toad, a norther, an oil well, or an undernourished child? Of course 
your reviewer does not mean that she must harness her muse to 
such topics. But unless they are in the background of her conscious- 
ness her work, whatever topics she writes on, will lack impor- 
tant thews of reality. She has no little acquaintance with what went 
on at Troy and in Renaissance Italy. Is she acquainted with our twen- 
tieth-century goings on? The positive evidence is meager. In two 
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sonnets, indeed, she pictures the havoc of an extraordinary force, the 
atomic bomb, on mankind and this planet in 1953 and in 2000. No- 
body will dispute that the bomb is modern. It is one of the things in 
our epoch, however, about which most of us can merely speculate. 

By this time the reviewer may be deemed an old meanie who 
wastes space carping about faults. His awareness of elements of real 
promise, however, is what has caused him to be at pains to be frank. 
Along with visible merits he has caught gleams auspicious of others. 
Though “In a Library” might be condensed to advantage, it is con- 
temporary (uniquely so in this volume), shrewdly observant, and in 
a heavy way light of tone. “Madame Bovary,’ also too long, surprises 
and banters us by mingling matter-of-factness with satirical verve. 
“I Go to Church within My Heart;’ reminiscent of Emily Dickin- 
son, breathes reverence unforced and is altogether lovely. “The 
Thousand Voices” sound forth in a fireside glow of toleration. The 
three last-named pieces prove that Miss Porter, at times anyhow, 
can speak in a manner we accept as unstudied and inevitable. More 
promising than the completed pieces, though, are details in poems 
like “In the Beginning” and “Borrowed Skins’’—details which give 
readers the sense, not of conning a description, but of being at the 
veritable scene. 

Some decades ago a girl from Maine emerged unheralded to cap- 
ture this sense of freshness and immediacy. She could take us, as if 
without effort, into the heart of even a vast spiritual theme. Nothing 
in The Lantern of Diogenes attains the utter simplicity and magic 
intimacy of passages in “Renascence:’ Little written in our century 
does. But if Edna Millay was extraordinarily precocious, she neither 
grew outwardly nor deepened inwardly; never surpassing her ear- 
liest effort, she rarely again approached it; for the decline of sensitive 
girlhood endowments her later career brought disappointingly small 
compensations. Miss Porter, precocious too though less so, has more 
earnestly laid her foundations. We can hope that in her the develop- 
ment of powers not yet to be predicted will be sure. We can hope 
that her best work lies ahead. Much hinges on the attainment of a 
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simple manner and a more living relationship with her time. Her 
first book, remarkable in achievement, glows with still greater prom- 


ise. In large degree her second should tell us whether the promise 
is to be fulfilled. 


I Go to Church Within My Heart' 


By Jenny Linp Porter 


I go to church within my heart, 

The only one I know, 

There is no door to push aside, 
God hears my footsteps slow, 


Come stealing down the shadowed aisle 
Until I reach his light, 
And then we sit and talk of things 

Till separated quite 


From bone of earth and flesh of life, 

I cannot find my way 

Back from the chalice, wine, and bread 
Into the dusk of day. 


1Printed by permission from The Lantern of Diogenes and Other Poems, The Naylor 
Company, San Antonio, Texas. 1954. 


The Campo Santo of Florence 


By Mase Lyon 


Crowning the summit of a wooded hill, 
Surrounding Florence, lies her sainted field. 
A blessed name that bears no thought of gloom, 
But only speaks the holiness of Death. 
The air is perfumed by the orange tree 

With blossoms in November. 


Here Art and Nature bring their choicest gifts 
To make this final dwelling place so fair 
That when the Florentine must bid farewell 
To her whose beauty stirs the humblest soul, 
His last abode reflects the loveliness 

Within that garden city. 


Within the vaults are shrines and hearthstones, decked 
With wreaths and palms. Upon the outer walls 

Are tiny lamps whose light may never cease; 

And portraits here and there of those who sleep 


Beneath. And there as guest in Death’s own realm 
Dwells honored, Art immortal. 


Beyond, the glowing landscape smiles and smiles, 
Save that the Apennines stand stern as Death, 
Like sentinels that guard another world. 
Below lies Florence with her silver stream 
And proudly rears her noble monuments, 

Man’s work and yet eternal. 


Far as the eye can reach stretch hills and vales 
Of tender green, where nestle tiny homes; 
And when the parting sun has put his seal 
Upon the scene, the soul is overwhelmed. 
Oh happy Florentines! to lay your heads 

So very near to heaven! 


And yet, and yet, I think I could not rest 

In such a spot, however fair it be; 

But in my own land be my final sleep. 

A little churchyard in my native town; 

A simple headstone with my loved ones near; 
This be my Campo Santo! 
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Notes and Discussions 


CHANGES AT THE SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY 
On September first Dr. William H. Werkmeister succeeded to the Director- 
ship of the School and Dr. Daniel Sommer Robinson became Director Emeri- 
tus and has been appointed Visiting Professor on the John Hay Whitney 
Foundation. He will be in residence at Bethany College, Bethany, West 
Virginia, during the current year. 
Dr. Stephen F. Barker has been appointed Instructor at the School. 


* * * 


LECOMTE DU NOUY PRIZE 

The Lecomte du Noiiy Prize was awarded for the first time in Paris on June 
15th last. This international prize was founded in order to reward the best 
work dealing with a spiritual subject. It is of the value of $500, and is to be 
given in alternate years in Paris and New York. Works written or translated in 
French will be judged by the French committee and those written or trans- 
lated in English will be judged by the American committee. All works must 
have been published no more than two years before the award. 

This year’s French laureate was Professor Marcel Sendrail. His book Le 
Serpent et le Miroir, published by Plon, demonstrates the necessity of taking 
into account both the spiritual and physical individuality of a patient in any 
medical treatment. The hope that medicine could be based like physics on 
statistics has been destroyed by the new medical findings. Every man is a dis- 
tinct unit, physically, mentally, and spiritually, and no two individuals react 
identically in any way. Professor Sendrail teaches Experimental Medicine at 
the University of Toulouse and is president of the Academy of Sciences in 
Toulouse. He has devoted most of his life to biological research and has 
specialized in the study of glands. 

A second prize of 100,000 francs was voted exceptionally and unani- 
mously by those present to Mlle. M. M. Davy for her book Introduction au 
Message de Simone Weil. 

A reception for the press, given at the Cercle Interallié to announce the 
prize, was followed by a luncheon attended by the jury, the laureates, officials 
of the French government, and the cultural attaché of the United States 


embassy. Mite aS ig 
CORRECTING THE EDITORIAL PENCIL 
The author of the verse in the July issue writes: 
“Cypress” in line two of ‘Where I Watch” takes the plural. That is, 
the word means cypress trees. Thus the verb should be bend, (no s). 
Mark P. Fotsom 


The corrected line would read: 
“Where cypress bend dark heads, full green the lawn? 
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Along the Bookshelf 


POINTS OF VIEW IN PHILOSOPHY 


ArisrorLe’s Mrrapuysics. By Richard Hope. Columbia University Press, 
N. Y., 1952. pp. XVii-394. $5.00. 

This volume makes a worth-while contribution to the understanding of 
Aristotle. Heretofore Ross’s translation has been the commonly accepted ver- 
sion of Aristotle’s metaphysical treatise and it still remains the standard of 
style, beauty, and literary excellence. One might say that it is to Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics what the King James’s version is to the Bible, literary but at 
times not too faithful to the intention of the author. This differential repre- 
sents the accumulation of changes through time. When the Romans embodied 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics into their culture both their thought and language 
patterns transformed his original meaning. Aristotle conceived of reality, for 
example, as dynamic and employed verbs for the expression of its activity, 
but the Romans took reality as res, a thing, and used nouns to denote it. Al- 
though Aristotle employed a Greek idiom containing two verb forms, to 
ti én einai, to express his formula of reality, the Romans translated the idiom 
by the noun essentia, which they supposed expressed the same idea. By this 
means the Romans robbed Aristotle’s idea of reality of its dynamic and re- 
duced it to a static form from which it has never regained its original mean- 
ing. Jaeger attributes this loss to the scholastic notion that originally Aristotle’s 
philosophy was a system of static conceptions. He states that 


... Scholasticism . . . barred the ancient world from a living under- 
standing of Aristotle. Men were unable to apprehend his philosophy 
as the product of his special genius working on the problems set him 
by his age, and so they confined their attention to the form in which 
it was expressed, without having any notion how it had grown to be 
what it was ... the new love which the humanists aroused for an- 
tiquity did not make any difference to Aristotle. ... [He] is the 
only great figure of ancient philosophy and literature who never had 
a Renascence?’ (Aristotle, p. 5.) 


Professor Hope has labored for a rebirth of the real Aristotle. His own 
words seem to justify this statement where he says that this “new translation 
... renders his [i.e., Aristotle’s] text into clear English, as accurately as pos- 
sible, idea by idea rather than sentence by sentence or word by word’ (vii) 
Among the obstacles which translators encounter probably the most formi- 
dable are those of idioms. The word “idiom” originally means one’s own, and 
this may be in a double sense. First, an idiom expresses overtones of meaning 
beyond that which the words denote, and second, the ‘structure of one Jan- 
guage is called idiomatic because there is no parallel of it in the structure of 
another language. It is at this point where Professor Hope has made a valu- 
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able contribution. Whereas translator Ross took over scholastic terms such 
as substance and essence whose meanings Aristotle never dreamed of, trans- 
lator Hope respects the original language structure by using the most suitable 
parallel expressions of the English language. Although such expressions may 
not in the very nature of the case be forms of literary beauty, they do bring 
out more accurately the meaning of the original writings. Aristotle’s formula 
of reality to ti én einai, which Ross translates essence, Hope renders “the 
what it is to be” of a thing (cf. 1032615 e¢ alia). Although Hope’s rendition 
brings out more accurately the intention of the idiom, it would have been still 
more accurate if Professor Hope had retained the tense differential of the 
idiom as Wallace does. Wallace states that the idiom denotes the “being of 
what a thing was” (Outlines of the Philosophy of Aristotle, p- 73), that “from 
which is not yet, but has the power of being, to that which really is” (ibid., 
70). Aristotle employed this idiom to express the dynamic potency of nature 
in whose real process the dual factors of being-becoming are so blended to- 
gether as to constitute a single unity. The translation of this idiom is only one 
of the many instances which will aid the critical reader who is seeking a more 
exact understanding of Aristotle. 

Mention should be made also of the helpful arrangements provided in 
this translation. First, there is a topical summary of the Metaphysics in out- 
line form which enables one to see at a glance what the subject matter of 
any book is. Then following the text there is an Analytical Index of Tech- 
nical Terms arranged under these headings: Being, Categories, Principles of 
Explanation, Nature and Change, Human Nature and Soul, Mind, and the 
Divine. Throughout the text a bracketed number follows the word in ques- 
tion. This number designates the heading under which the word falls, what 
its Greek equivalent is, and a list is given of its other occurrences in the Meta- 
physics. The translator is to be commended for the scholarly and painstak- 
ing service which he has rendered to one of the great philosophic masterpieces 
of all time. However much Aristotle’s Metaphysics is neglected today by 
the so-called educated yet this work forms one of the foundation stones of 
learning. PauL HELsEL 


Tue Poxrricar Ipeas or St. THomas Aquinas. Edited by Dino Bigongiari. 
Hafner Publishing Co., N. Y., 1953. pp. XXXVili-215. $1.25. 
Newron’s Puitosopny or Nature. Edited by H. S. Thayer. Hafner Pub- 
lishing Co., N. Y., 1953. pp. XVi-203. $1.15. 
These are two useful additions to the growing list of inexpensive paper-bound 
classics. That of Aquinas comprises excerpts from the Summa Theologica 
and On Kingship. From the former we have Questions on law; its essence, 
kinds, effects; eternal, natural and human law; power and change in laws; 
precepts; sedition, right, justice; theft and robbery, cheating in buying and 
selling, usury; and obedience. . 
That of Newton is a work that ought to be received widely with genu- 
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ine enthusiasm. Newton is an important speculative figure of the seventeenth 
century, but his philosophic writings are inaccessible because most of his 
works are out of print and because his speculative observations are distributed 
like hidden Easter eggs among his letters, manuscripts, and scientific books. 
Here we find just about everything the ordinary student of seventeenth- 
century philosophy needs on the subject: the preface to the first edition of 
the Principia, Cote’s preface to the second edition, the definitions and scho- 
lium from Book I, the general scholium from Book III dealing with Cartesian 
vortices; the four important letters to Bentley on the theological implications 
of gravitation; the communication to the Royal Society on a new theory of 
light and colors; selections from the Optics; and a variety of important ex- 
cerpts from the letters. ‘This volume fills a long-felt need, and the publishers 
are to be congratulated for making it so widely accessible. WiLBuR Lone 


Tue Puitosopny oF J. S. Mixt. By R. P. Anschutz. Oxford University Press, 
N. Y., 1953. pp. 184. $3.00. 

This is an amazingly lucid presentation of the opaque spots in Mill’s reason- 
ing, his logical, ethical, and political propositions. That such spots exist has 
been pointed out before by his opponents, Jevons, Macaulay, and Martineau 
among others. Yet it is not the voice of enmity that speaks here but that of 
one who tries to understand why there should be obscurities in a mind so 
keenly rational and eristic. 

“Made by his father in the image of Bentham” at an early age, John Stuart 
never could extricate himself from that sometimes baneful influence. The 
winds of early nineteenth-century doctrines, however, stirred up much that 
settled as incompatibilities on the pages of the Logic and some other writ- 
ings. Graciously Anschutz tries to analyze, dissect finely, understand, but 
not to condemn, though defend he cannot in every case. Mill was certainly 
torn in ethics between the utilitarianism drummed into him and the doctrine 
of self-development, individualism and even romanticism which he favored 
amidst his unemotionalism. His basic position which he himself character- 
ized as that of an experientialist as opposed to empiricism, is often quite tenu- 
ous. Vacillating between idealism and realism, between nominalism and real- 
ism, regarding particulars as collections of universals, and oscillating between 
experiential and hypothetical theories in mathematics, not to mention other 
uncertainties and unorthodoxies, Mill appears not in that favorable light in 
which the majority of less thorough thinkers have always seen him. However, 
so carefully is the portrait drawn by Anschutz that J. S. Mill still has some- 
thing of his erstwhile stature about him despite his foibles. Anschutz, who is 
at Auckland University College in New Zealand, has produced a book no 
student of Mill—and who can by-pass him in the history of modern thought? 
—should fail to read. Kurt F. LEmecker 


Mary Washington College of the 
University of Virginia 
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BERKELEY: PutLosopuicaL Waitines. Edited by T. E. Jessop. University of 
‘Texas Press, Austin, 1953. pp. xxv-278. $2.50. 


In addition to this volume, two other titles of the Nelson Philosophical Texts 
are now available, namely, Hume: Theory of Knowledge, and Hume: Theory 
of Politics. Three other volumes are announced: Descartes, Ockham, and 
Rousseau. The general editor of the series is Professor Raymond Klibansky 
of McGill University. The books are being printed in Great Britain for the 
University of Texas Press. 

The chief merit of this volume on Berkeley is the inclusion of Professor 
Jessop’s English translation of the Latin treatise De Motu (203-216) which 
was written in Lyons in 1720, when the author was on his way home from 
Italy, and was submitted “in competition for a prize offered by the Académie 
Royale des Sciences (Paris) for an essay On motion.’ (202) An editor’s intro- 
duction, a Chronological Table of Berkeley’s Life and Writings, a Biblio- 
graphical Note, and editor’s notes prefatory to each selection are valuable 
features of the book. The selections consist of portions of Siris, An Essay 
towards a New Theory of Vision, Alciphron (second Dialogue), Principles 
of Human Knowledge, and Three Dialogues between Hylas and Philonous. 

DanieEL S. Rosinson 


Pascat, His Lire AND Works. By Jean Mesnard. Philosophical Library, N. Y., 
1952. pp. XVi-211. $3.75. 

In spite of the fact that Pascal has been the subject of an extraordinary amount 
of historical research, his biography remains something of a mystery. How 
worldly was he? How literally Jansenist? He was for a season saintly, but 
how saintly? Through whose eyes are we most authentically to see him: 
through those of Jacqueline, or Gilberte, or Marguerite Périer? What pre- 
cisely were his relations with the Port Royal group? Are we to accept the 
original account of his last sentiments as related by Father Beurrier who re- 
ported officially to the Archbishop of Paris that Pascal had broken with the 
Jansenist theologians; or are we to accept the priest’s later retraction that he 
must have been mistaken? And what are we to make out of the Pensées, a 
mass of fragments that various editors have attempted to bring into order? 
Are we to accept the worked-over edition of Port-Royal, or that inspired 
by Cousin and produced by Vaugére, or the still later effort of Brunschvicg 
and of Monsieur Lafuma? With such questions as these in mind, Jean Mes- 
nard proceeds with his new study of this most beloved of Frenchmen. His 
approach is fresh and from a background of a digested mass of research that 
covers several centuries; and to the nonexpert, at least, his account is illumi- 
nating in content as well as excellent in style. 

It is argued that the whole of the Pensées was, at least in Pascal’s mind, 
an expression of a coherent movement of thought in which the order of 
development follows the rhetorical and dialectical logic of a dramatic apolo- 
getic whose purpose is to inspire insight won from action and ardor rather 
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than from idle speculation. While this volume is modestly asserted to be 
merely an introduction, it condenses into respectable proportions a consid- 
erable body of investigation. The whole can be read with pleasure by all and 
with profit, too, by the scholar. Monsignor Ronald Knox contributes an 
interesting foreword. W. L. 


Tue Minp or Kierkecaarn. By James Collins. Henry Regnery Co., Chicago, 
1953. Pp. XIV-304. $4.50. 

Professor Collins has provided as careful and considered a study of Kierke- 
gaard as any we possess. The most adequate aspect of the work is philosophi- 
cal. Kierkegaard’s critical sympathy with Lessing and Jacobi is focused on 
their contributions to his own “synthesis of paradox and belief (146) and 
on their existential intuitionism. His acquaintance with Hegel’s writings and 
the degree to which he participated in the very considerable anti-Hegelianism 
of his time, are set forth with concise comprehensiveness. Kierkegaard has 
too often been made to appear as something of a lone challenge to an all- 
triumphant Hegelianism. Another, incidental, correction lies in pointing out 
the basic affinity between Hegel and Schleiermacher, reminding us that both 
gave expression to a romantic philosophy of pantheistic flavor. 

Kierkegaard’s individualism is affirmed, and its various facets and bases 
noted. His lack of formal epistemological concern is recognized. Fear of be- 
ing lost in the crowd, in social roles, and his reaction against Grundtvig’s 
emphasis on the intrinsic religiousness of vital community, are clearly pointed 
out. Also, neglect of the immanence of God and of Jesus’ emphasis on the 
community of believers, are shown to be sacrifices to an uncompromising 
isolation of the individual before God. If Kierkegaard had said that the “I- 
Thou” relationship is realizable only in the immanence of God, the isolation 
would be relieved and he himself would take a natural place among the ro- 
mantic philosophers. But in holding all men to the islands except in relation 
to God as transcendent, the possibilities of interpersonal experience are 
severely limited. 

On the whole, this book contributes far more to scholarship than to 
understanding. Kierkegaard remains essentially an enigma. The sallies into 
psychological interpretation are commonplace and sometimes deceptive. Not 
that the author is pretending to analyze Kierkegaard the man; he explicitly 
disclaims any such attempt. But until we know far more than we do of the 
solitary Dane’s internal frame of reference, his writings will continue to emit 
their brilliant flashes but no steady light. And those who borrow from him 
here and there, to help articulate their own moods, had best endorse, with 
their own names, the Kierkegaardian drafts they would pass on to us. 


Donatp H. RuHoapEs 


Avrrep Norto WuireHeap: AN ANTHOLOGY. Selected by F. S. C. Northrop 
and Mason W. Gross. The Macmillan Co., N. Y., 1953. pp. 928. $12.50. 


As the significance of Whitehead continues to ascend among the constella- 
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tions of philosophers, we are fortunate to have this new anthology of his 
writings, well selected by the editors to show the progression of his thought 
through enlarging perspectives. From his early mathematical and logical 
writings to his final lectures, we see the adventures of his ideas as they move 
along cosmic orbits. 

_ The aims of education have nothing to do with inert ideas or dull repeti- 
tion; they seek to impart information so imaginatively as to join knowledge 
with the zest of life. The purpose of science is to discover relations and 
organize experience. We hear him decry the bifurcation of nature into 
unknown matter over against the unreal secondary qualities as perceived. 
Nature is a process of event-particles in a four-dimensional manifold which 
may be recognized by sense-awareness. The relatedness of nature is developed 
in chapters on the principle of relativity. Six chapters from Science and the 
Modern World (1925) show him throwing off the shackles of the nineteenth 
century and turning from the givenness of environment to the creativeness 
of organisms creating their own environment; thus to alter the ethical aspects 
of evolution. 

From this point Whitehead’s thinking moves out to the larger dimensions 
of religion and metaphysics as interdependent with science. The lectures on 
Religion in the Making (1926) are reprinted entire, contending that “religion 
requires a metaphysical backing” from which to recognize that “every event 
on its finer side introduces God into the world” (526) Two chapters are 
selected from Symbolism: Its Meaning and Effect (1927) giving his theory of 
two modes of perception. Nine chapters are selected from the first two parts 
of Process and Reality (1929) as the most systematic view of his philosophical 
position, “the philosophy of organism’ 

In the concluding years of his productive life we see Whitehead rounding 
out, filling in, and applying his thought in various ways with careful attention 
to the interconnections. From Adventures of Ideas (1933) eight chapters are 
brought forward to relate sociological, cosmological, and philosophical fields 
in a continuity of occasions and experience. A final selection of five chapters 
from Modes of Thought (1938) delineates process as the conjunction of 
immanence and transcendence. A parting suggestion is that the use of phi- 
losophy is “to maintain an active novelty of fundamental ideas illuminating 
the social system?’ (923) 

Not everyone will agree with the editors in what to include and what to 
omit, but we can applaud them for gathering so much of his philosophy 
between two covers with so little repetition. The omission of an index is to 
be regretted. The note on Whitehead’s terminology is helpful, with page 
references where the reader may examine the context. Introductions to selec- 
tions are useful but could well be expanded to fuller treatment. It is to be 
hoped the circulation will be large enough to justify a cheaper edition 
accessible to the student. 

Paut E. JonNson 


Boston University School of Theology 
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PsycuotocicaL Reriecrions: AN ANTHOLOGY OF THE Writincs oF C. G. JUNG. 
Edited by Jolande Jacobi. Bollingen Series XXXI. Pantheon Books, N. Y., 
1953+ Pp. XXVIl-342. $4.50. 

There may be different opinions as to the value of anthologies, but here is 

one to warm the heart of the exacting scholar as well as to satisfy the need of 

the beginning student. For half a century Jung has been exploring the modern 
mind from every approach and with every instrument he could devise as 
an analytical psychologist. His writings are so voluminous and inaccessible 

(though an authorized edition of his collected works will be published in 

English in London and New York for the Bollingen Foundation); his work 

is so far-reaching with implications for many fields such as psychology, 

philosophy, and religion, that we may expect the present volume to serve a 

useful purpose. 

No one is better prepared to select from the writings of Jung than Jolande 
Jacobi who has for so many years been closely associated with Jung as a 
practicing analyst and director of the C. G. Jung Institute in Ziirich. In her 
recent American tour she lectured at leading universities and proved an able 
interpreter of the human psyche. This book includes a thousand quotations 
from sixty of Jung’s works, ordered according to subjects with remarkable 
continuity, arranged under four main headings: The Nature and Activity 
of the Psyche, Relation to Others, The World of Values, and On Ultimate 
Things. 

What does one gather from the distillation of the analyst’s investigation 
of man and his world? Whether one may agree with Jung or not, his heroic 
labors cannot be ignored, for he has searched deeply and his observations are 
worthy of thoughtful consideration. One gains first a profounder sense of the 
mystery of personality. Reason is not the whole of mind; every view confined 
to consciousness is shallow and deceptive. Nor is mind a simple structure of 
two or three stories neatly contained within impervious walls of conscious 
and unconscious units. The intricate complexity of man’s inner life is not 
reducible to one or more biological drives, but rises from innumerable forces 
and counter forces, images and archetoypes, goal-tensions and causes. To 
oversimplify is the typical fallacy in seeking to comprehend the manifold 
characteristics and potentialities of personality. 

One gains in the second place a larger sense of the relationships of per- 
sonality. No person is an island separated by sharp boundaries, but rather 
belongs to the entire history and range of continuing interrelationships with 
the human race. Through the collective unconscious meanings are communi- 
cated from ancient and contemporary concerns as shown in studies of dreams 
and mythologies where these images emerge to influence the needs and 
aspirations of modern man. The ills of society and neuroses of the individual 
require a therapy which seeks to enlarge the awareness of these meanings and 
integrate these relationships into the vocation of human growth. 

A third observation one gains from the work of Jung is that reality is 
psychic or spiritual. As an empiricist he disclaims responsibility for explaining 
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ultimate metaphysical questions. And yet he does not hesitate to report what 
he finds and as he wrestles with human experience he is led to infer a larger 
frame of reference. Materialism is to him an absurdity, for every evidence in 
experience points to psychic energy as the basic process of reality. Personality 
does not seem to be ultimate in his view, for persons are everywhere engulfed 
in larger processes of energy which appear impersonal and operate according 
to the counter-balancing of opposites with the inevitability of necessity. Yet 
persons may struggle heroically against these streams of universal process 
and assert their freedom in the unique choices of individuation. 

While Jung does not identify himself with any of the historic schools of 
philosophy, we find an inclination toward Platonic idealism. The regulative 
ideas of Plato find their counterpart in the archetypes of Jung, the dualism 
of the former is revived in the bipolarity of the latter as a dynamic tension 
and compensation of opposites. Each employs reason yet moves out to myth 
and symbolism to explore larger meanings not reducible to rational categories. 
Both are congenial to the pantheistic concepts of the East where dualities and 
pluralities yield eventually to a more inclusive unity of eternal relationships. 

The task of Western contemporary man cannot be fulfilled, however, in 
turning to the formulations of other cultures or other times. We have a unique 
vocation to work out in our way, learning what we can from other sources, 
but wresting from the givens of our own experience the particular integration 
that is to be our destiny. It is not by cutting oneself off in the folly of isolation 
that one will attain his salvation, but rather by entering more deeply into his 
relationships with perceptive understanding of what they can mean in the 
new creative synthesis of each personality. PAE s: 


Tue PuitosopnHy or SANTAYANA. New and enlarged edition. Edited by Irwin 
Edman. Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y., 1953. pp. lxii-904. $6.50. 


Professor Edman was selected by Santayana to be the editor of a volume of 
Selections from his writings before 1936, during which year the first edition 
appeared. Since that time three volumes of autobiography and two other 
works: The Idea of Christ and the Gospels, and Dominations and Powers 
have been published by the author, who died last year at the advanced age 
of eighty-eight. 

The volume under review is a new and greatly enlarged edition of the 
original Selections, edited, with a new preface and an introductory essay by 
Professor Edman. The new material consists of slightly over three hundred 
pages added at the end of the book, and selected from the writings mentioned 
above that have appeared since 1936. Thus this enlarged volume may be 
regarded as a definitive collection from all of Santayana’s works, and it will 
be especially useful as a text for courses dealing with his philosophy. 

There is no index, and there is no bibliography of writings about San- 
tayana. The editor does not even refer to the important volume on The 
Philosophy of George Santayana in the Library of Living Philosophers, which 
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is indispensable to the student. If this book is reprinted, it is to be hoped that 
the editor and publisher will correct these defects, and thereby add greatly 
to the value of this book for reference purposes. D.S. 


A History or Curtnese Puitosopry. Vol. Il. By Fung Yu-lan. Translated by 
Derk Bodde. Princeton University Press, Princeton, 1953. pp. xxv-783. 
$7.50. 

Heretofore there has existed in English no adequate history of Chinese thought, 
and none in the West that can be regarded as definitive in any proper sense 
of the word. The medical missionary Leo Wieger broke ground in 1917 with 
a pioneer effort and with results that were courageous and useful but obviously 
of limited value. Hu Shih launched an attempt to produce a more satisfactory 
study, but bogged down when he reached the Buddhist period; and the work 
was, it seems, never completed nor translated into English. Professor Fung 
has written several histories of Chinese philosophy, printed in English, but 
they were intended only as cursory and introductory works and not as an 
adequate source for serious students. Alfred Forke’s monumental three- 
volumed Geschichte der alten chinesischen Philosophie, published in 1927, 
1934, and 1938, has not been translated into English, and it suffers from a 
number of serious limitations, not excluding the presuppositions of an inter- 
preter who approaches his subject from the standpoint of German and western 
philosophy. For these reasons the translation of Professor Fung’s classical 
work by Professor Bodde and its publication, is an event of great importance 
to those who have a serious interest in the philosophy of East Asia. The 
appearance of the second of the two volumes at this time is especially notable 
and a source of deep satisfaction, comprising, as it does, an even more 
important contribution to western needs than does the first half of the work. 
The western student has had access to the ancient period of Chinese thought 
through a comparatively rich body of translations from the classical writers 
themselves, and there are a number of secondary materials at hand. The 
former volume, too, was translated by Professor Bodde and published in 
Shanghai some twenty years ago, although it is now out of print and is not 
widely accessible in this country. On the other hand, there has not been 
available to us any work of considerable importance dealing with the later 
period of Chinese thought, and that of Chinese Buddhism has been in a 
peculiar sense a closed book. Although western scholars have attempted to 
open to us some of the secrets hidden within this later period, we have not 
always felt that they are to be trusted in their interpretations; and their use 
of English cognates has not always been felicitous. As Professor Bodde 
observes in his preface to this volume: 


Whereas the period of Chinese philosophy covered by the earlier 
volume is comparatively well known to western scholars, that of 
the present volume is largely terra incognita. . .. This is particularly 
true of those discussed in the lengthy section on Buddhism. Thus the 
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appearance of the present volume for the first time makes available 
to the western world a really competent study of its subject. (xiii) 


An original work of this character involves peculiar gifts. The author must 
be a master of his own field and, at the same time, proficient in the logical 
and metaphysical principles of western scholarship. Semantic difficulties are 
enormous; for not only is it true that mastery of modern written Chinese 
does not qualify for a knowledge of ancient writing, but among the Chinese 
writers both individuals and schools have employed the characters for their 
own purposes and adopted an idiom peculiar to themselves. It is obvious, 
then, that adequate translation as well as original historical investigation in 
this field requires special gifts. 

This work not only fills a long-felt need, but gives us an authoritative 
study that will remain for some time, at least, the standard work on the 
subject. ‘Io the printers, as well as the author and translator, and indeed the 
proofreader of this complicated text, we owe a debt of gratitude and a com- 
pliment, since a project of this kind is a very formidable undertaking. The 
Bollingen Foundation, too, is entitled to a vote of thanks for financially 
underwriting the whole and making it possible to place this large and technical 
volume in our hands at a very reasonable price. It should be noted, finally, 
that the original, published in Chinese in 1934, has been revised by the author 
for this edition. There are also useful explanatory footnotes, as well as helpful 
charts and graphs, together with an extensive historical bibliography. 

W.L. 


Tue ImacrnaTion oF Reason. By Eric Unger. Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
London, 1952. pp. vili-134. 12/6d. 

Two philosophical essays comprise this work. The first of these, “Ethics, 
Nature and Reality; propounds a “cosmological moral philosophy” to bridge 
the gap between naturalistic and nonnaturalistic ethics. This is to be done by 
making ethics the study of “individuals as members of special groups” and 
not merely of the abstract individual or of the relations between individuals 
(as in traditional ethics). The study of group relationships involves a cosmo- 
logical evolutionary conception of the universe including both naturalistic 
evolution (of biological species) and moral evolution (of group relations). 

The second essay, “The Imagination of Reason;’ is the more interesting 
one. It summarizes the author’s views of “pure philosophy” and philosophical 
method. There are three regions, the known, the temporarily unknown, the 
eternally unknown. The first two form the universe explored inductively by 
science, the eternally unknown is the object of pure philosophy. Pure philoso- 
phy is the exploration of the possible only, the exhaustive use and recognition 
of all possibilities in the universe as nonconflicting naturalistic evolution and 
more evolution of groups. There is only one faculty of the mind naturally 
related to what is unknown; that is the imagination. Its activity is called “sys- 
tematic construction” “This is the true meaning of what in former times was 
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called a priori.’ Pure philosophy is not an art. The purity of pure philosophy 
does not mean absence of sensuousness, but absence of the normal order of 
elements and qualities as they occur in the known universe. It contains the 
possible, that which will be real. This book is a worthy contribution to ethics 
and is of great interest because it contains the final thought of Dr. Unger on 
the subject. One could have wished the second essay to have appeared first, 
however. A. J. WorKMAN 


Los Angeles City College 


PumLosopHy: An Intropuction. By Archie J. Bahm. John Wiley & Sons, 
N. Y¥., 1953. pp. Xiv-441. $4.50. 

One of the interesting features of this excellent introduction to philosophy 
is the arrangement of the book into three parts, each of which deals with a 
specific group of problems, viz., Part I, Problems of Knowledge; Part II, 
Problems of Realty; and Part III, Problems of Value. The author intended to 
organize his work in a way that will permit readers of varying interests to 
choose and to begin with any of the divisions. A wise innovation in textbook 
writing is followed by the author when he gives the student a list of salient 
definitions at the outset and not at the end. 

Another excellent feature of this introduction is the prevalence of clear 
and simple diagrams and figures which illustrate in a visual way the various 
systems and theories explained. In his “approach to philosophy” the author 
has endeavored to contrast conflicting views while treating of each in a 
sympathetic way. Under “Knowledge” and “Realty” the main types of 
philosophy are stated in summary form and contrasted with other types, to 
each of which a chapter is devoted. This is in line with the author’s aim to 
“nurture open-mindedness:’ That is why, for example, the book begins with 
a consideration of Naive Realism followed by a treatment of its opponent 
Representative Realism. 

The author’s own philosophical view, Organicism, is introduced in Part 
II under theories and problems of reality. Professor Bahm introduces his own 
view because he believes that the reader has a right to know where the author 
stands (251) and also because it is a duty to do so if he believes his own 
view to be important to others. Moreover, since organicism is contrasted 
with all of the other eight groups of problems cited, in that it rejects the 
negative statements of each of these (237) but holds rather to a middle way 
(243), it is especially well suited to the clarifying of significant contrasts in 
other views. In fact, the author concludes with a challenge to Whitehead’s 
“Organism” and thus provides the student with a sample of an “up-to-date 
philosophical conflict?’ 

This book is well written and scholarly. We can hardly deny that Pro- 
fessor Bahm has written about the main problems of philosophy in a sympa- 
thetic and contrasting way. The student who reads this book should learn 
to think and have his philosophical field of view enlarged. Very unique is 
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Professor Bahm’s last chapter on the practical question “What can I do with 
philosophy?” Here he makes valuable suggestions concerning the use to be 
made of philosophical associations and the aid of living philosophers for the 
solving of personal problems. This unusual feature in an introduction of 


philosophy must certainly be all to the good so far as the serious student is 
concerned. A. J. W. 


History or Puttosopny: Eastern AND WEsTERN. Edited by S. Radhakrishnan 
et al. Sponsored by Ministry of Education, Government of India. The 
Macmillan Co., N. Y., 1953. Vol. I, pp. 617; Vol. I, Pp: 462. $15.00. 

For several reasons this work is an event of considerable importance. It is an 
attempt, for one thing, to meet the demand for a total picture of world 
thought, past and present, in proper perspective; and, consequently, expresses 
the need in our own time to think in global terms about an earth that has, 
within the past half-century, shrunk into a community of neighbors. Such 
global thinking demands, it is obvious, an appreciation of the spiritual essence 
of these neighborly cultures. Only as we understand the various world-views 
and life-views which comprise this essence can we appreciate those portions 
of the world community that are not our own; and this appreciation is 
obviously the first step towards the grand and common enterprise of sharing 
harmoniously in a global neighborhood. What is more, in this pair of volumes, 
we have, for the first time perhaps, a serious and extensive project in phi- 
losophy sponsored by a ministry of a modern government—a project that 
brings to mind the age of Pericles and that of the great university at ancient 
Alexandria. It is sponsored by the Ministry of Education, Government of 
India, and its ministerial head, the Honorable Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, 
favors it with an introduction. The present work, however, disclaims any 
attempt at completeness, and consequently prepares us for the fact, for 
example, that the Chinese section is more sketchy than is ideally desirable, and 
that while there are discussions of the philosophy of the Rig Veda and the 
Persian Gathas, there is none on the Bible. (This latter omission can scarcely 
be charged against the editors, however, since Western histories of philosophy 
have not yet seen fit to give it space.) By intention the Indian section, which 
comprises the larger part of Volume I, is granted somewhat more space than 
that devoted to Western thought in Volume II. This is justified, obviously, 
because there are numerous histories of Western philosophy, and strange as 
it may seem to us, there is more concentration on Western thought in the 
Indian colleges than there is on that which is indigenous. There is similar jus- 
tification for the omission, on the other hand, of any account of the achieve- 
ments of ancient Greek science, while a section of nearly seventy pages is 
devoted to ancient Indian scientific thought and Indian aesthetics; inasmuch 
as these are areas concerning which there is widespread ignorance in the West, 
if not in the East. Since the editors wish to stress the fact that Indian thought 
is one of the priceless contributions of that culture to the world, what is se 
prising is the restraint to which they have submitted in allocating space. Suc 
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allocation is inevitably an editorial tragedy, because selection and compres- 
sion are unavoidable. In Volume II we note omission of reference to the Stoics, 
the Epicureans, the Skeptics, and St. Paul who was the first Christian philoso- 
pher. Plato rates fourteen pages, Aristotle nine, Augustine six, scholasticism 
nineteen, empiricism from Bacon through Hume fourteen, Marx seventeen, 
existentialism sixteen. The interpretations, it is obvious, are limited to bare 
essentials. Since the whole defies any attempt at specific analysis within avail- 
able space, we may offer as a substitute two quotations from the concluding 
survey by Professor Radhakrishnan: 


The most important event in the history of India in recent years is 
the transfer of power in August 1947. Liberation from political bond- 
age is not real freedom though an essential step towards it. It should 
mean a recasting of our thought, a remaking of our social, economic 
and political institutions, in other words a new birth of the people. 


(II, 440) 


It is the task of philosophy not merely to reflect the spirit of the age 
in which we live but to lead it forward. Its function is creative, to 
state the values, to set the goals, to point the direction and to lead 
to new paths. It must inspire us with the faith to sustain the new 
world, to produce the men who subordinate national, racial and re- 
ligious divisions to the ideal of humanity. Philosophy is nothing if 
not universal in its scope and spirit. (II, 448) 


This work is a collaborative enterprise by more than sixty scholars, all of 
whom with one or two exceptions are Asiatics. (One European, the resident 
Bishop of Bombay, is honored with the commission to write the chapter on 
Christian mysticism.) In spite of the diversity of authorship, however, the 
work is well integrated and the reading proceeds smoothly. The quality of 
scholarship is high, and those writers who deal with Western thought indicate 
perceptiveness as well as mastery of their material. W.L. 


Dratecric: A Way INTo AND WITHIN PHILOSOPHY. By Gustav E. Mueller. 
Bookman Associates, N. Y., 1953. pp. 234. $4.00. 


In this little book we possess the wisest treatment of a queenly method, much 
used and much abused. The subtitle is particularly appealing and revealing 
and is calculated to endear the book to the teacher of philosophy who will 
want to recommend it to every student and friend of the philosophic way of 
life and thought so he may penetrate to the core of philosophy and take full 
delight in its vistas. 

This little book is a mature book in more than one sense. It is simple and 
direct, it is beautifully written; it carries the message with enthusiasm and 
honesty, and it is circumspect. The lover of wisdom, though he may not 
occupy the chair of philosophy in some college or university, will be inspired 
to explore the world of ideas, for here the path to the heart of every problem 
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is shown alluringly yet plainly. He may take new courage from the fact that 
“a philosopher is not necessarily a professor of philosophy”’ He will, after 
reading, possess the clue to why science both fascinates and disappoints, why 
religion both veils and reveals. He will emerge with a deeper knowledge of 
why the democratic process is so supremely worth-while, why a life devoid 
of dangers, receptions, doubt is not the highest. His reading of history will 
uncover new depths, his own development he will find will submit to the spell 
of Plato’s Eros. 

We note with regret that proof on this book was read too perfunctorily. 
Another edition should eliminate the printer’s errors. There would also be 
no objection, in the next edition, if some subjects were a bit expanded. For, 
what is said regarding scientism surely bears still further elaboration since 
from that quarter much empty vapor has emanated, no less than from the 
social sciences when they talk glibly about ideologies. 

It is gratifying to note that existentialism is discussed and its concepts 
clarified. While Hegel is, of course, the master and towers behind this little 
volume, some of his historic myopia, we note with satisfaction, is corrected 
and he appears in an altogether mellowed light, yet full of fighting challenge 
to that vicious brand of doctrine which appropriates his name and thought 
“in his otherness.’ With respect to education also Mueller has made far clearer 
statements than Dewey who always was so overcautious not to be identified 
with the Hegelian dialectic. And it is here where a more extensive treatment 
will, no doubt, be generally welcome. Ke Fob. 


Logic AND Laneuace. Second Series. Edited by A. G. N. Flew. Philosophical 
Library, N. Y., 1953. pp. vii-242. $4.75. 
This is a series of articles, twelve in number by eleven authors, largely gleaned 
from current literature and elected for a brighter destiny than entombment 
in the files of technical journals. Three, however, are heretofore unpublished. 
The title, as the contents reveal, is somewhat misleading; serving, however, to 
indicate that the editor possesses an animosity (justified no doubt) against the 
Cambridge school of dogmatic positivism in particular and scientism in gen- 
eral. In the opening article on “Language Strata” Dr. F. Waismann takes apart 
neatly the Wittgenstein and the behavioristic tradition, summing up the 
argument with the comment that 
Apart from the fact that no one has ever succeeded in producing a 
single atomic proposition, the whole thing is a myth.... The whole 
thing rests on a aiveté—that there is one basic language (suitable for 
describing the behavior of rats) into which everything else must be 
translated. .. . For a series of noises there may be causes but no rea- 
sons; for a series of words expressing thought there may be reasons 


but no causes. (29, 31) 


Professor G. E. Moore contributes a paper on the question “Ts Existence a 
. =| “ Md 
Predicate?” and arrives at an affirmative answer. D. I’. Pears discusses “‘Uni- 
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versals” and concludes that the goal of the rival theories of universals is impos- 
sible of consummation because we cannot achieve a “completely satisfactory 
explanation of naming: (62) In an examination of “Categories” Professor 
Gilbert Ryle argues that while “category-propositions are semantic proposi- 
tions?’ it is, nonetheless, true that “philosophy is arguing, and it is just this 
element of ratiocination which, as a rule, is left out of the latter-day definitions 
of philosophy as ‘analysis:” (80) Professor J. J. C. Smart, in “Theory Con- 
struction” warns against “the tendency, so common in modern philosophy, 
to carry over into other realms of language ideals and conceptions which 
have their place only in pure mathematics.’ (242) The remaining articles, 
which limits of space forbid to give more than mere mention, are as follows: 
“Will the Future Be Like the Past?” by Dr. F. L. Will; “ “Every Event Has a 
Cause’” by G. J. Warnocke; “Incompatibility of Colours” by D. F. Pears; 
“Other Minds” by Professor J. L. Austin; “On Grading” by J. O. Urmson; 
“Historical Explanation” by A. M. Maclver; “Mathematics and the World” 
by Professor Douglas Gasking. W.L. 


Tue RATIONAL AND THE SUPERRATIONAL. By Cassius Jackson Keyser, Scripta 
Mathematica, N. Y., 1952. pp. vili-259. $4.25. 

The book consists of essays ranging in length from seventy pages to less than 
one page, all previously published. The philosopher will be interested par- 
ticularly in those which discuss the concept of “static” infinities as developed 
particularly by Cantor (and characterized by the fact that of these infinities 
the proposition “the whole is larger than the part” is false) and the concept 
of mathematical limit in order to show the significance of these concepts in 
the fields of metaphysics and especially theology. With the help of the latter 
concept Keyser tries to prove the existence of three realms of being, that of 
the subrational, that of the rational, and that of the suprarational, each reveal- 
ing the existence of the higher by approximating it as its limit. The ascending 
order of the mathematical infinities points, according to Keyser, the way to 
the Infinite of theology. With the help of the concept of static infinity, even 
the contradiction between the postulates of free will and divine omniscience 
can be resolved. Sometimes one feels reminded of Bolzano’s theologico- 
mathematical speculations. The historian of philosophy will welcome the 
essay on Epicurus, reprinted from the Scripta Mathematica. The most per- 
sonal essay is probably the one on death. In death, Keyser sees, not life’s 
tragedy, but rather life’s limitation essential to its beatitude: all that is 
esthetically or morally beautiful in life is so only against the background 
of life’s finitude. Puitiep MEeRLAN 
Scripps College 


AN ANALysis oF ReseMBLANCE. By R. W. Church, The Macmillan Co., N. Y., 
1953- pp. 136. $3.50. 

In this study of the nature of universals, the author, in several closely argued 

chapters, rejects the Hegelian principle of identity in difference or the internal 
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theory of relations, and any notion of concentric essences or universals of 
universals. In these terms his problem, then, is to explain resemblance. We 
recall that Locke’s Essay was in fundamental points obscure because he used 
the term “same” in several senses, and consequently failed to give us an 
adequate account of either universals or of personal identity. Professor 
Church’s problem is to clear up this point. Resemblance, in his analysis, divides 
into two distinct kinds: identity in numerically different objects (as two or 
more instances of an identical red) and similarity (as in the closer resemblance 
of yellow to orange than to blue). Each of these kinds of resemblance is 
further divided into total and partial, without, however, any place for the 
supposition of degrees of resemblance. Partial identity means the presence 
in two or more qualitative complexes of one or more qualitative identities. 
Partial similarity means similarity in the parts of two or more different com- 
plexes of qualities. The chief problem for the author is that of similarity. How 
can two similar qualities be such without sharing in an inclusive universal? 
The answer offered is that qualities are serially ordered by “nearness” or 
“farness:’ Thus the proposition that yellow is more similar to orange than to 
blue means that in the series of colors it is nearer the one than the other. But 
are we not caught in a circle at this point? Precisely what is meant by serial 
nearness? Is it not that yellow is simply more like orange than blue? All 
higher or more abstract universals, incidentally, the author terms “verbal: 
The problem of the identity of substantivals (for instance, personal identity 
in different times) is not discussed. W.L. 


EXISTENTIALISM AND THE MopDERN PREDICAMENT. By F. H. Heineman. Harper 
& Bros., N. Y., 1953. pp. Vii-211. $3.50. 


The aim is to assess the existentialists as spiritual leaders in our age of human 
estrangement (Ch. I), which takes the shape today of estrangement through 
technology (Ch. II). The plan of the author seems to lead almost inevitably 
to the many defects of the book. The criteria for assessing spiritual leadership 
among one’s contemporaries (and this may be inherent in the task) are not 
made sufficiently clear to lead to a convincing case for the author. Moreover, 
in the execution of this somewhat obscure plan, the author introduces so many 
different modes of criticism that the assessments cannot themselves be assessed 
by the reader. This eclecticism runs throughout the book, and may be illus- 
trated, for example, by Chapter IV in which Husserl is discussed owing to the 
influence of phenomenological method on the existentialists (47), expounded 
and subjected to a heap (not a coherent set) of epistemological objections 
(48-50), then demolished in terms of his personal life. (5 1-54) None of the 
many vantage points of discussion adopted by the author is carried through 
in any one instance with sufficient consistency to permit an evaluation by the 
reader. The remainder of the book follows the same pattern of no pattern. 
An especially discomfiting feature of this guerrilla criticism is a belief in the 
existence of God which gradually comes to the fore, as the book progresses, 
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without adequate explanation. The author clearly believes in the importance 
of existentialism, but his Protean work is apt to confuse rather than clarify. 
University of Colorado Forrest WILLIAMS 


RELIGIONS AND CULTURES 


Tue CuristiAn Approacu To CuLture. By Emile Cailliet. Abingdon Press, 
N. Y. and Nashville, 1953. pp. 288. $3.75. 

How will Christianity deal with contemporary culture? To remain aloof is 
to be irresponsible and perhaps irrelevant to the concerns of our contem- 
poraries. ‘Io come to terms with culture on secular grounds is to attain integra- 
tion at the price of surrender. In this crucial dilemma what is needed is a 
conversation between Christianity and the culture of our world that each 
may learn of the other. Such a conversation is this vivid and challenging book 
of the clear-eyed Cailliet. Here is no whispering in a sheltered corner, but an 
open meeting of world-shaking philosophies and theologies from “the dim 
light of ancient days” to the present tumultuous struggle of ideologies where 
the whole landscape of reality comes into view. 

It is myopic to begin the study of western culture with the Ionian physi- 
cists as Aristotle portrays them. For back of them are the Greek poets and 
the Hebrew prophets who view history not in impersonal terms of naturalism 
but in the religious-moral actions of persons where the natural order confronts 
the supernatural in the drama of concrete events. Socrates in humility was 
guided by awareness of supernatural leadings, but Plato preferred abstract 
Ideas and Aristotle the first principles of the Pure Act—a thin concept created 
by human mind, intelligible, but unreal. 

In their day Augustine and Thomas Aquinas raised Christian theologies 
of enduring influence upon these principles of Platonism and Aristotelianism. 
As a Christian Platonist Augustine viewed the human intellect as the pseudo- 
maker of systems; he was corrected by Aquinas who saw man as the knower 
of existence. But the gains of Aquinas were lost in the twofold truth dividing 
faith from reason and the preference of lofty speculation for the abstract 
self-contained Absolute rather than the living God of Exodus 3:14 face to 
face with Moses. 

This “ontological deviation” from concrete existence to abstract con- 
cepts is continued by modern secular philosophers from Descartes and Kant 
who put man and his reason at the center as the measure of being. Modern 
science has extended its prestige to offer conceptual models such as matter 
and motion to explain the nature of reality. Naturalism is the philosophy 
which seizes upon these models to confine the human mind in the prison of 
its own arbitrary boundaries and deny the claims of religion to imperatives 
and values beyond such bars. Even the empirical philosophers who most 
declare their allegiance to the facts of experience grow impatient in the slow 
labor of induction and often leap to sweeping conclusions on faith beyond 
available evidence. 
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For men will have a faith, and they renounce one only to yield devotion 
to another more dogmatic faith. So in our time we witness the fanatical 
religion of communism rising from the dialectical theories of Hegel and 
Marx, the violent revolution of Lenin and the power politics of Stalin to the 
passionate devotion that requires only obedience to every command at any 
cost. It makes all the difference in the world whether man’s faith is true or 
false to ultimate reality. 

What is the Christian approach to culture? Recognizing the failure of 
abstract absolutes and of God as divine substance, Cailliet affirms the Christian 
view of God to be the Person-in-Relationships, who is sensitive and responsive 
to every creature, in the unfailing social concern that Charles Hartshorne 
calls the Divine Relativity. The One who identified himself to Moses as t AM 
indicates more than existence in the abstract; He is the onE WHO says “T;’ and 
speaks with man. This Cosmic Self is not the inadequate image of a human 
ego but the “redeemer of Our False Ego In The Living Body of the One 
Church” (254) This is no revolution from the Biblical view but it does give 
the lie to the nineteenth-century naturalism and supersedes it in the same way 
that Einstein supersedes Newton. In this view of God as Personality in faithful 
relationships, the great tradition of Christian theism joins the converging 
revelations arising from the Bible and the breath-taking perspectives arising 
from the new science. To fulfil its responsibility in the new day Cailliet urges 
theology to come of age by unwearied scholarship and mature understanding 
to take its rightful place as “Queen of the Sciences,’ not to rule but to serve 
in man’s corporate quest for the meaning of existence. PLE SI: 


Discourses ON RELIGION. By Gustav E. Mueller. Bookman Associates, N. Y., 


1951. pp. 201. $3.00. 
Here is one of the most appealing invitations to the way of wisdom to come 
our way in a long time. It is good enough to let one quote, without blushing, 
from the dust jacket—high praise, indeed! “Powerful and masterly insights, 
blended with a strangely rich simplicity; deep philosophizing merged with a 
fascinating informality; devastating frankness fused with compassionate and 
yet critical understanding ;—these characteristics will be found and enjoyed 
by the readers of this book.’ BC 

The five participants in the rather monologic dialogue are: an historian, 
knight errant of Ja belle méthode scientifique, a minister, learned and liberal 
and relaxed; a mystic of sober, western vintage; a philosopher, more than 
lightly touched by religious existentialism; and the “cannibal,” a sociable, 
poetic spirit, who lives on the fellowship his gracious hospitality attracts. 

The thesis of the book is scarcely stated in so many words. Rather, the 
author, a member of the Department of Philosophy at the University of 
Oklahoma, shows his pedagogical finesse in building up an inescapable im- 
pression. Truth, he illustrates, is not to be confined within the presumptuous 
exclusiveness of any one vernacular or formal frame of reference; it is best 
distilled from the sympathetic good will of a “symposium, a “drinking 
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together,’ in the spirit, if not necessarily of the substance, of mellow wine. 
With a modicum of mutuality in things conceptual, we may, together, live 
and share into a common way of wisdom of life and for living. 

This is not a book of answers (though it contains some) but of skilfully 
“planted” directions for a treasure-hunt. 


Tue ImacE or Gop In Man. By David S. Cairns. Philosophical Library, NY: 
1953+ Pp. 255. $4.50. 
Gop Hwoen anv Reveatep. By John Dillenberger. Muhlenberg Press, Phila- 
delphia, 1953. pp. Xxiv-193. $2.50. 

Since these two volumes, written from the standpoint of neo-orthodoxy, 
examine different yet complementary doctrines that lie close to the center of 
Martin Luther’s thought, they are appropriately considered together. The 
concept of imago dei and that of deus absconditus are intimately connected, 
being in fact but polar opposites of the single problem of imperfection. ‘The 
one is concerned with the question why actual human beings are so different 
from the pattern laid up in heaven; the other, why the divine fact of God is 
so seriously obscured in His works. From God’s standpoint man is not as he 
should be; but likewise from man’s natural standpoint, at least, God does not 
appear to be as He should be. The doctrine of the “Fall” is the traditional 
solution of the one problem; but the other remains in mystery. In The Image 
of God in Man Professor Cairns traces the doctrine of human nature as 
exemplifying the divine nature through the Old Testament, the mystery cults, 
Greek philosophy, the New Testament, the Church fathers, Aquinas, Luther, 
Calvin, and finally Barth and Brunner. In clear and simple outline he explains 
the various theories of divine image, divine participation, divinization or the 
union of human and divine essence, the “Fall” and consequent distinction 
between natural and supernatural images, the pessimism of total depravity 
held with some self-contradiction in the sixteenth century and its restatement 
by the Barthians. Barth, it seems, accepts universal predestination to salvation, 
in spite of his general pessimism and radical dualisms, while Brunner adopts 
the doctrine of free will. Two added chapters examine the Marxist and 
Freudian notions of human nature, and show that neither grants genuine 
dignity to man. The author, a disciple of Brunner, defends a latitudinarian 
viewpoint, maintaining that the discarnate Logos has been active among all 
peoples and consequently that the notion of divine sonship must be uni- 
versalized. 

In God Hidden and Revealed Professor Dillenberger, from the position 
of a liberal or progressive Barthian, traces the fortunes of Luther’s doctrine 
of deus absconditus, or God hidden, during the past century when it was 
revived by the optimistic and anti-Lutheran doctrine of the Ritschlians. The 
study examines recent interpretations of Luther’s general position, Otto’s 
notion of the numinous and the mysterium tremendum, and the neo-ortho- 
doxies of Barth and Brunner. Although the author’s sympathies are chiefly 
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with Barth, he, nonetheless, proposes that some slight gesture must be made 
to natural religion. At the same time he defends, on the whole, Barth’s view 
that God is totally mysterious and unknown save through the specific revela- 
tion in Christ. The problem of the hidden God is, of course, very old and 
was fully raised by such diverse thinkers as the author of Job and Epicurus. 
Deus absconditus was a key concept in Pascal’s thought, and it was likewise 
implicitly a concern of Leibniz and Kant. Both Luther and Calvin, it must 
be acknowledged, faced with admirable honesty and realism the theological 
question linked with the by no means insignificant aspect of the world that 
is variously described as capricious, awful, terrible, daemonic, ruthless, and 
incomprehensible. The solution of the problem by resort to unmixed super- 
natural revelation in history, however, is dubiously Scriptural and is scarcely 
convincing in our time; and it is unrealistic to underestimate the human 
resources of spiritual insight which alone can save Christianity from sinking, 
as the neo-Calvinists would have it, into a sheer cult of esoteric gnosticism. 
In the long run this tendency is not likely to produce a salutary effect upon 
the fortunes of religion, with its radical opposition between philosophy and 
theology, human impotence and exclusive revelation, the substitution of a 
Kerygma cult for the Sermon on the Mount and parables, the digging of a 
gulf between natural religion and the one true faith, and the employment of 
such Hebraic anthropomorphisms as divine jealousy, wrath, mercy, patience, 
and forgiveness, human rebellion and submission, and the semantically mean- 
ingless “Fall” If Christianity is to survive and gain effective influence on the 
practical leadership of the globe, it will have to undergo a revolution of 
interpretation similar to that effected in recent biology and physical science. 
Hebraic and monarchistic analogies produce no conviction in an age that 
has been reared on the pabulum of astrophysics, microphysics, historical 
geology, organic history, and biology, not to mention comparative religion, 
scientific method in history, documentary logic, and metaphysics. W.L. 


Fairn AND Morat Autuority. By Ben Kimpel. Philosophical Library, N. Y., 


1953. pp. 186. $2.75. 
“Moral authority” is an ambiguous term. If may refer, on the one hand, to 
the locus of that which validates ethical principle and judgment, whether 
one of external authoritarianism or of personally acknowledged authoritative- 
ness. Again, it may refer to the intrinsic power of a moral principle or judg- 
ment, or to those sanctions which implement it or give justification to serious 
loyalty to it. Professor Kimpel is concerned with the advance of irresponsible 
and antinomian individualism, relativism, or nihilism in our times. The prob- 
lem in an indecisive age is to find a standard that is justified and supports the | 
will when it has become earnest. What the author is attacking is the policy, 
stemming from Rousseau, to throw every youth ethically on his own and 
let him either beat out a satisfactory ethical philosophy and program for 
himself or beat out his brains and ruin his destiny in the process. The argu- 
ment, as it proceeds, explores historically and systematically the fundamen- 
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tals of ethical theory and comes out with social eudaemonism: morality is 
identified with a serious interest in increasing human well-being generally. 
While there are some hints of perfectionist overtones, it seems, on the whole, 
to minimize the problem of the intrinsic quality of the person. The accepted 
ethical background is one of religious faith. Among the existentialists Marcel 
(who does not like the word) seems to come in for some unjustified criticism. 
After all he is a moral institutionalist, like Professor Kempel if not more so, 


having adopted Roman Catholicism in the 1920’s. W.L. 


Wit Gop 1n Rep Cunna. By F. Olin Stockwell. Harper & Bros., N. Y., 1953- 


pp. 256. $3.00. 
Never has it been more important than now that the outside world should 
acquire a first-hand knowledge of the Chinese situation. Dr. Stockwell’s book 
will go far to show the real conditions. In spite of his own sufferings in Chi- 
nese prisons, mistreatment, and cruelty, he has managed to retain a hopeful 
point of view. In spite of the repressions of the Communist government, there 
lingers in the Chinese mind a kindly feeling toward America that will arise 
once more the moment the pressure is removed. There is no doubt that the 
Chinese will eventually settle their problem in the interests of democracy 
but the suffering millions are handicapped by poverty, lack of organization, 
and without freedom of political expression. One of the last missionaries to 
escape and, after long acquaintance with China, he is able to throw much 
light on present conditions and to answer many questions that arise. One of 
the most remarkable facts about his experience was his Christian fortitude 
and the spirit of forgiveness which animates his whole account. 

A most rewarding book! Kone 


Herirace or Buppua. By Celina LuZanne. Philosophical Library, N. Y., 1953. 
pp: 290. $3.75. 

For the novelist, as for the historian, few undertakings are more difficult, few 
problems greater, than that of reconstructing the fact and spirit of the incar- 
nation of a religious genius. For it is the unique character of such genius that 
in it history commingles with legend, and this often in the very lifetime of the 
person involved. It is thus with Christ, it is even more so with Gautama 
Buddha. History may provide the bare form, the outline of a life, but it is to 
legend that the novelist and historian must turn for content and for spirit. 
Which is to say, that in the portrayal of the life and teachings of a great 
religious master, the novelist can often accomplish what for the historian, 
fettered as he is by the obligation of objectivity, is a manifest impossibility. 

This is not to say that the novelist of such a life is free to write as he or 
she pleases. The novelist too is under obligation. She may take liberties with 
times, places, and even characters, but the teaching she must not distort. 
She is free to fill in the gaps in history or Scripture, but the Scripture itself 
she is duty-bound to present as it has been written. But most of all, the 
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novelist is bound by the duty of reverence, and this whether he or she is a 
follower—or an unbeliever, 

In her westernization of the Buddha story Miss LuZanne has been, by and 
large, careful to fulfil these obligations. Shortcomings her book does have, 
but irreverence and distortion of Scripture are not among them. That she has 
been successful in avoiding these pitfalls is due mostly to the fact that all 
the fragments of religious legend she has employed have been interpreted in 
a strictly naturalistic sense. The legends of the descent of Buddha from the 
abode of the gods, the stories of the wondrous birth, of the temptations of 
Mara, of Buddha’s miracles—all these are omitted. Even the familiar legend 
of the seven weeks’ meditation under the bo-tree is here passed off as the 
fruition of a single night’s refreshing sleep. Buddha, as conceived by Miss 
LuZanne, is only a sincere seeker for the truth, and nowise is he to be regarded 
as an incarnate god spinning the Wheel of Doctrine. For Miss LuZanne he 
is the revered one of hinayana, never the risen god immortalized in the Lalita 
Vistara. 

On occasion, this propensity to naturalize the Buddha story leads Miss 
LuZanne to the commission of simple historical errors, as, for instance, when 
she has Siddhartha’s father, in his anxiety over the condition of his dying 
wife, call for the “doctors of Alexandria” (27) a city which unfortunately 
was not founded until some one-hundred and fifty years after the death of 
Miss LuZanne’s hero. Similarly, the reference on page 28 to the operation 
known as caesarian section, the acceptance of which is again credited to “the 
school of Alexandria, authority of the world” seems somewhat misplaced 
considering the medical primitivism of ancient India. 

However, it is not in its character as history but in its character as litera- 
ture that Miss LuZanne’s novel exhibits its greatest shortcomings. From the 
standpoint of style, Miss LuZanne’s attempt to evoke the mood of India by 
studding English sentences with Indian words can at best be described as 
unfortunate. The effect achieved is all to often one of jargon rather than 
authenticity. In any case, it is somewhat difficult to sustain any mood other 
than that of irritation when one is forced, as one here frequently is, to refer 
to the glossary of Indian words provided at the back of the book. Such dis- 
traction is especially disconcerting when one seeks and fails to find in the 
glossary the word for which one is looking. For example, the following 
words and phrases are nowhere translated: “Samyak-Sambodhi” (30), “des- 
eraj” (254), “‘kalpas” (244), “tilka” (108). Such religious powers as ““Ushas” 
(28) and “Mesha” are nowhere defined or explained. True, many of these 
terms are simple, and in context obvious to anyone with even a smattering 
of Hindi. But such qualifications cannot be presupposed as possessed by every 
interested reader. One has only to recall and compare Hermann Hesse’s Sid- 
dhartha to this book in order to see how far short of capturing the beauty and 
poetry of the Indian religious aspiration one can fall. 

From a philosophical point of view the book has rather more to recom- 
mend it, although here too one encounters regrettable omissions. Because 
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Miss LuZanne devotes virtually no attention to Siddartha’s intellectual voy- 
ages of exploration the metamorphosis of Siddhartha the truth-seeker into 
Buddha the sage comes as somewhat of a shock. The hermit of the woods is 
transformed in the changing of a chapter number from a simple forest 
wanderer to an expositor of the Four Noble Truths and the Eightfold Path. 
If the final chapters of the book are superior to the rest in point of style and 
value of content, as I think they are, it is because Miss LuZanne has wisely 
elected to reproduce the fundamental teachings of Buddha as given in the 
standard texts in a straightforward and unembellished manner. 

Thus if the author has not succeeded in being the soul of historical 
accuracy, if she has not created a literary masterpiece, she has, nonetheless 
captured the greatness of the spirit and doctrine of Buddha, and in a world 
which knows only turmoil the spreading of this gospel of the path to peace 
is no small service. 

In the manner of an epilogue a selection of verses from the Dhammapada 
is provided at the end of the volume. Rosert WHITTEMORE 


Tulane University 


A Buppuist Brxe. Edited by Dwight Goddard. E. P. Dutton & Co., N. Y., 
1952. Pp. vili-677. $6.00. 

The literature of Buddhism is notoriously massive, and most of it is hard to 
get to even when accessible. Dr. Dwight Goddard, a practicing disciple of 
Buddhism, has done us service by bringing together a representative and 
useful collection of the best documents of that philosophy (or religion) of 
salvation at its best; gleaned from a wide variety of sources and, when occa- 
sion requires, pared down for easier use and better appreciation by the 
western mind. The selections range from Pali and Sanskrit sources to those 
of China, Tibet, and modern authors. A useful summary of Buddha’s scien- 
tific way is appended. Also included is a new translation of the Tao Te Ching, 
made by Bhikshu Waitao, a Taoist-Buddhist brother, assisted by Mr. Goddard, 
and is consequently worthy of serious interest. The whole, it may be said, is 
an act of piety and of a desire for helpfulness, and is not intended by its editor 
for research scholars. Nonetheless, it is difficult to suppose that it cannot be 
of use to all. Its main purpose, at any rate, is to satisfy the spiritual needs of 
the reader, and for this reason it is called a “Bible” In the editor’s words, 


The theme of this Buddhist Bible is designed to show the unreality of 
all conceptions of a personal ego. Its purpose is to awaken faith in 
Buddhahood as being one’s true self-nature; to kindle aspiration to 
realize one’s true Buddha-nature; to energize effort to follow the 
Noble Path, to become Buddha. The true response to the appeal of 
this Buddhist Bible is not in outward activities, but in self-yielding, 
becoming a clear channel for Buddhahood’s indrawing compassion, 
that all sentient beings may become emancipated, enlightened and 
brought to Buddhahood. ‘(viii) 
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The contents are rich and diverse. From the Sanskrit sources, for instance, 
are selections from the Diamond Sutra, the Surangama Sutra, and the Lanka- 
vatara Scripture. There are also translations by Bhikshu Waitao and Mr. 
Goddard that are not otherwise available in English. The editor, happily, 
is throughly competent on matters of textual and historical criticism, and 
has not let sentimentality run away with him. This work first appeared in 
1932 and was revised with considerable amplification in 1938. The present 
volume is a reprint from the revision. It is a very useful as well as thought- 
provoking book, and to many it will be a mine of ethical power and perhaps 
spiritual illumination. To bring together in a single volume from scattered 
and remote sources such a wealth of material is a service of no inconsiderable 
proportions. W.L. 


BUDDHISM AND ZEN. Compiled, edited and translated by Ruth S. McCandless 
and Nyogen Senzaki. Philosophical Library, N. Y., 1953. pp. 91. $3.75. 
Although there are a number of works in English which deal with Zen 
(Ch’an) Buddhism, there is a dearth of translated source material from the 
classical writers. This little book serves to fill this hiatus. It comprises chiefly 
an epitome of Buddhist doctrine; notes on meditation, and translations with 
notes of Sho-Do-Ka, from the original of Yoka-daishi (d. a.v. 713); Frag- 
mentary Notes collected by Bodhi-Dharma’s disciples (from manuscripts 
secured at Tung Huang); and suggestions for Zen students by Zen-Getsu. 
Since Mr. Senzaki is a Zen monk, the translations and comments should be 

authentic and useful. Ruth McCandless writes a short introduction. W.L. 


Tue Fair AND Practice or At Guazau. By W. Montgomery Watt. The 
Macmillan Co., N. Y., 1953. pp. ix-372. $6.00. 

This translation of Al Ghazali’s al-Mungidh min ad-Dalal and Bidayat al- 
Hidayah which, together with a brief introduction constitute this little work, 
is a truly masterful translation. The Arabic of these treatises disappears com- 
pletely except for the actual allusions and the subject matter. Especially the 
first, translated by Watt as “Deliverance from Error; is a gem of philosophic 
literature in that it starts with doubt much in the manner of Descartes and 
ends in the certitude of a mystical vision and practice without dismissing the 
orthodoxy of faith. This little book in itself is a philosophical-biographical 
classic with its incisive argumentation and breadth of scholarship. 

The second of the treatises, “The Beginning of Guidance,’ translated here 
only in its nonspurious portion, is somewhat a letdown in that it deals with 
religious practice and the ethics of Islam leaving no aspect even of Arab desert 
hygiene to chance and forcing it into the general pattern of devotion or sub- 
mission to Allah in order to insure escape from the clutches of Satan and slip- 
page into hell. It is well, however, to have this treatise also, for otherwise the 
portrait of Al-Ghazali would not have been complete, although lapses into 
pseudoscience and plain superstition are evident even from the end of the 
first-named work. eager" 
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This little volume makes delightful reading and carries out the purpose of 
the series well in that it endeavors to set before the hungry intelligent reader 
Ethical and Religious Classics of East and West so that he may find “fullness 
of life” and be enabled to live with his fellow-beings “in greater understand- 
ing and harmony,’ as the general introduction states. It isa noble task which 
the editors have announced and Watt, for one, has substantiated in this book 
of his which idealizes Islam and presents the follower of Allah and his prophet 
in a most sympathetic light. | ea Les 


Tue CHRISTIANITY OF SHOLEM Ascu. By Chaim Lieberman. Philosophical 
Library, N. Y., 1953. pp. 276. $3.00. 


Among the literary figures of our time, Sholem Asch occupies a somewhat 
unique place. His Christological novels The Nazarene, The Apostle, Mary, 
and Moses are generally recognized to be works of deep piety, sound scholar- 
ship, and artistic excellence. Even wider, however, than the tribute to his 
work has been the praise for the man himself. The critics, whatever their res- 
ervations as to the literary merit of Asch’s books, have, as a group, been un- 
stinting in their admiration of the quality of his personality. ‘Artist,’ “scholar,” 
“saint, such are the words that have been applied to Asch. N. L. Rothman, 
writing in the Saturday Review sees him as the incarnation of the “Jewish 
Spirit, monastic . . . consecrated, scholastic idealism lifting its eyes to a vision 
of absolute ethics quite beyond sect and schism” “Here? remarks A. H. 
Behrenberg in Christian Century, “is another Moses for a suffering people. 
Here is another Isaiah calling for repentance. Here is a latter day Jewish saint 
who knows the contribution of Judaism and would have this contribution 
meaningful in our day’’ Such is the Christian viewpoint concerning the merit 
of Sholem Asch. 

But what say the Jews? In this book Chaim Lieberman undertakes to pro- 
vide an appraisal from the viewpoint of Judaism. To those thousands, Christian 
and non-Christian, who have found in Asch’s portrayal of the drama of the 
birth of Christianity new inspiration and evidence for their faith, this ap- 
praisal will come as a shock. For Mr. Lieberman comes not to praise Asch but 
to indict him. And the indictment proves to be at once sweeping, savage and 
bitter. 

“The truth of the matter is)’ he remarks, “that among Jews Sholem Asch 
has always been known as a simple, unlearned, unschooled, uneducated man. 
...A gifted author, yes, but a mere plebe as far as any learning either general 
or Jewish is concerned” (21-22). His knowledge of Judaism Lieberman finds 
“woefully inadequate” (11, 22). His Hebrew erudition is a mockery of the 
phrase (24, 275). “Combining ignorance with zeal, Asch” Lieberman charges, 
“produces the grossest misrepresentation of the very problems at issue be- 
tween Judaism and Christianity, which he took it upon himself to umpire” (24). 

The result, Lieberman contends, is at once tragic and vicious. In the strong- 
est language he castigates Asch as an “apostate” (1), a traitor (4) who has 
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“misrepresented, distorted, debased, and degraded Judaism” (2). The Naza- 
rene he finds to be “a veritable anthology of anti-Semitism, ancient and mod- 
ern” (15). “It is this} he continues, “that makes... The N azarene, as well as 
his (Asch’s) subsequent Christological works, so deadly a crime against the 
Jewish people? (13) 

Serious charges these. Yet even so, a man whose offenses are lack of schol- 
arship and derogation of Jewish belief and personality is hardly deserving of 
the name of “traitor? Actually, from Lieberman’s point of view, Asch’s sin 
is the much more grievous one of espousing as true that Christology, which 
to the Jew is—idolatry. Asch’s treason is’ his acceptance of what, to Lieber- 
man, are false Gods! Which is to say, that the central theme of Lieberman’s 
book is not at all the treason of an individual Jew. Quite the contrary. The 
documentation of the apostasy of Sholem Asch is simply the means whereby 
may be accomplished a much more serious task—the refutation of Christianity 
itself! 

Is this book then simply another anti-Christian tract? Lieberman would 
vehemently deny it. “At no time in history;’ he insists, “have Jews willingly 
entered any controversy concerning the Nazarene and his teaching?’ (5) 
The reason for such abstention is plain. For the Jew, remarks Lieberman, “can 
neither lose nor win such debates. We cannot lose, because ours is the truth; 
and we cannot win, because their’s is the might’ (6) It is no small part of the 
apostasy of Sholem Asch that he has “forced upon (Judaism) anew the an- 
cient Judaeo-Christian controversy, which is best left undisturbed” (5) Yet 
this controversy being joined, let it, Lieberman proclaims, be clearly under- 
stood that “In this day Jewry stands, just as in the Middle Ages, a living 
refutation of Christianity. And so will it abide for all time’ (6) 

It must, I think, be admitted that in the subsequent development of his 
thesis Lieberman makes a strong case for Judaism. The calumnies and half- 
truths, the propagation of which has plagued the Jewish people in times past, 
and continues to plague them in the work of Sholem Asch, are frankly dis- 
cussed, and, by and large, fairly disposed of. The weaknesses and inconsisten- 
cies, logical and theological, of Christianity are ruthlessly laid bare. Yet the 
very force and violence of Lieberman’s polemic is often his undoing. In his 
zeal to discredit Sholem Asch and all things Christian, he often oversimplifies, 
sometimes distorts. 

For example, he has a tendency to identify Christianity with Paulinism to 
the exclusion of all other motifs. “Elect for Christ and escape damnation is;’ 
he remarks, “Christianity in a nutshell” (137) Faith, he tends to regard as the 
cheapest sort of acceptance. “For mere believing in Jesus, man is granted 
God’s grace, forgiveness of all sins, eternal life, and the resurrection. No other 
faith” he disdainfully notes, “offers such extraordinary bargains.’ (137) No- 
where does he concede even the possibility of the difficulty of achieving 
Christian faith. For him the issue is plain: Faith or Law. No compromise is 
possible. Acceptance of the one automatically precludes observance of the 
other. The compromiser he derides as a “spineless fool” (225) It is part of the 
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indictment against Sholem Asch that he is an avowed mediator—of that which 
defies mediation. (132, 243) 

It is this inflexible insistence on no compromise that, in the last analysis, 
makes it difficult, if not impossible, to accept Lieberman’s thesis. Observe the 
Law—this is the sum and substance of Lieberman’s Judaism. On the issue of 
whether or not there is a basic law, or whether all precepts—of whatever tra- 
ditional source—are to be obeyed without question, he has nothing to say. 
Observe the Law—with this there can be no compromise. But what precisely 
do we mean by “observance”; what is involved in compromise? Sholem Asch 
has stated many times and in many places his conviction that it is not the 
principle of law which is bad, but its practice. Yet it is precisely this distinc- 
tion between principle and practice that Lieberman is most strong to deny. 
There must be no modification, no interpretation whatever. Deny this, and 
you are, in Lieberman’s eyes, apostate. He assumes throughout that compro- 
mise is equivalent to surrender of one’s sacred convictions; never does he 
consider that compromise might better be conceived as the recognition and 
respect of the rights and convictions of others. 

One cannot help but think as he puts down this book that the cause of 
Judaism were better served had Mr. Lieberman seen fit to devote more time 
to a dispassionate analysis of tenets; less time to what, on balance, is little more 
than sectarian polemic and disparagement. One cannot help but feel saddened 
by this fresh evidence that the way of the mediator is still as difficult and 
misunderstood as it was two thousand years ago. R. W. 


THe CurisTIAN DocrriNE OF CREATION AND REDEMPTION. By Emil Brunner. 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 1952. pp. x-386. $6.00. 


The present volume is the second in a three-volume Dogmatics which will 
be a primary point of reference for Christian thought for a long time to come. 
The Dogmatics as a whole is intended as an expansion of the point of view 
of The Divine-Human Encounter, the little book which some would hold has 
not been surpassed by the author’s more ponderous works. Professor Brunner 
finds the “I-Thou” philosophy, developed by Ebner and Buber, to be “wholly 
derived from the Bible” (iii) and of central importance for Christian thought. 

Any systematic theology faces a serious dilemma: the doctrine of God 
can be most meaningfully presented against the background of the “encoun- 
ter” between God and man-as-sinner-and-as-redeemed, but any adequate grasp 
of “sinner” and “redeemed” presupposes an appreciation of the reality of the 
God encountered. Linear, discursive treatment always suffers from a certain 
frustration in respect of any relationship to be explicated. In The Mediator, 
the author made massive affirmation of the principle that Christian thinking 
must start with Jesus Christ and move both ways: toward God and toward 
man. In the present volume, the starting point is still more sharply defined as 
the “Work of Christ?” (271) The Person of Christ is known through the 
“work? Unfortunately, the “work” includes what happens to man, and that, 
in detail, is apparently still left for the concluding volume. 
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Doctrinal treatments of particular interest would include the following: 
A plea for greater emphasis on the Kingly office of Christ (302ff.); argument 
for the peripheral if not alien character of the doctrine of the Virgin Birth 
(353ff.); recognition of distortion of the Christian witness by the introduc- 
tion of the philosophical concept of “nature” in the doctrine of “the two 
natures” of Jesus Christ (357ff.); and the very sensitive and judicious han- 
dling of the understanding of the Resurrection (363ff.). With respect to the 
first item, the “King” concept, this reviewer would raise a question: Is it 
proper to equate the modern idea of “king” with the Biblical Kyrios idea? 
Surely “King” and “Lord” are identical concepts only long prior to the first 
century, and Biblical theology has scarcely yet come to terms with the newer 
appraisals of eighth-century (B.c.) “Kingship?’ 

The reader is well advised to repeat to himself on the hour, “This is dog- 
matics’ Definitive exposition of dogmatic system is not philosophical the- 
ology nor is it apologetics. Concerning definition, this is clear enough. But 
exposition has a tendency to make forays into history, philosophy, Biblical 
scholarship, and psychology. Such forays, however useful to the expositor, 
can be irritating, to put it mildly, to Christian representatives of these other 
frames of reference. To them, the theologian is guilty of hit-and-run tactics. 
Granted, for instance, that both theology and psychology of religion are con- 
cerned with human attitudes and motivations. Is, or is not, the theologian to 
be indicted for arrogance when he asserts categorically that “unbelievers” 
owe their unbelief not to scholarship or objectivity but to their unwillingness 
to acknowledge that they are sinners needing redemption? Would it not be 
more proper simply to assert that the “orthodox” Christian view is of one 
piece, and that other views, though claiming Christian orientation, are just 
not orthodox? As it is, one is faced by the clearly presupposed assumption that 
“my orthodoxy” and “true Christianity” are identical (the only available alter- 
native interpretation would seem to be that the theologian is guilty of specific 
and local arbitrariness). Perhaps the best procedure is to take the theologians’ 
definitions of opposing views as accurately stating what his own view is not, 
and to look to proponents of the other views for their exposition. 

We shall await with keen interest the concluding volume of the Dogmatics. 
Even though much of what the author now writes is repetition of previous 
presentations, to receive it in his own systematic ordering is a major theological 
event. D. H.R. 


A Putosopuicat Scrutiny oF RELIcIon. By C. J. Ducasse. Ronald Press Co., 
N. Y., 1953. pp- X-441. $4.50. 

This is a refreshingly different text in the philosophy of religion which has 
grown out of the author’s lectures at Brown University. It has nothing of 
the orthodox and dogmatic about it. In that it frankly states not only the 
credit side of religion but also its debit side, we are not ensnared in easy senti- 
mentality; in that it presents the case for paranaturalism it avoids the irrever- 
ence common to a skeptical approach. 
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The subject, of course, is vast and presents so many facets that one be- 
comes lost in the pursuit of scintillating possibilities. Hence, the eighteen 
chapters present a self-imposed limitation. But within their scope most inter- 
esting vistas are afforded the careful reader and if something is missed here 
and there by the specialist it is well to remember that the book was not written 
for him. We must thank the author for his liberal outlook, for his many sug- 
gestions to enter some of the byways of religions which he refrains from con- 
sidering errors. The boldness is to be admired with which he puts forth the 
greater plausibleness of polytheism over monotheism, expresses sympathy with 
beliefs in rebirth, and strongly urges the theoretic, if not practical, possibility 
of survival after death in a manner somewhat more concrete than the poetic 
fancy of most Christians will admit. 

The book abounds in delightful episodes, as that of the Lord’s dealing with 
Georg Miiller, or the doings of Palladists, Satanists and their ilk; or yet his 
own experiences, such as his watching a spider or succumbing to semantic 
difficulties in French. With an open mind and almost reverentially he is await- 
ing some confirmation of what religious pietists have so often affirmed with- 
out reasons and scientists have denied to the detriment of life’s spiritual 
richness. 

The mine of Oriental contributions could have been exploited more than 
it has. What perfect heavens and hells and seas of calm reflection there are to 
be found in the spiritual geography of the East! However, Buddhism has come 
in for a pretty extensive treatment and it is only to be regretted that Rhys 
Davids’ interpretation has been adopted in matters of metaphysics. For it has 
since been shown conclusively that the oft-repeated charge that Buddhists do 
not believe in self or soul is without foundation. 

It should be easy and stimulating to teach with this book as a text. 

K. F. L. 


RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY AND PsycuIcAL RESEARCH. By C. D. Broad. Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., N. Y., 1953. pp. vii-308. $4.50. 


These essays, by the distinguished Knightbridge Professor of Moral Philoso- 
phy in the University of Cambridge, are a welcome filling-in of his readily 
available contributions. Half of the book concerns psychical research, its 
methods and philosophical implications, with special attention to the work of 
Henry Sidgwick and to Kant’s comments on Swedenborg. The second group- 
ing of essays concerns religion, and discusses belief in a personal God, argu- 
ments for His existence, and the relevance of Bishop Butler and modern 
science to theology. The final studies are on war and political thinking. 

Professor Broad keeps an open mind toward telepathy and some special 
content of mystical experience, but he finds neither very useful as positive 
evidence for any claims about God or immortality. He reiterates that such 
claims cannot be disproved by science and logic. 

The general characterization and partial definition of Christianity is easily 
reconciled with the author’s statement that he hasn’t believed much in Chris- 
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tianity since he began to think for himself. (243 et passim) The wooden and 
restrictive terms in which he describes Christian affirmations are sufficient 
evidence that sympathetic understanding and critical thinking have never 
co-operated in this area of his thought. While there are changes of mood, the 
whole is dominated by a rather tired logicism, punctuated by rallies of pene- 
trating criticism and mordant humor. The result offers profitable chastening 
for the overly tender-minded, together with some treacherous distortion of 
issues by neglect of essential aspects of questions discussed. 

This volume is good grist for the critical student of the relations of the 
sciences and religion, and of the problems of social ethics. There is clarity 
here, and ruthless honesty, sometimes in too limited perspective. Let the 
careless reader beware. D. H.R. 


THE Man In LeaTHER BreecHeEs: GrorcE Fox. By Vernon Noble. Philosophi- 
cal Library, N. Y., 1953. pp. 298. $6.00. 


In this work we have not only a rare account of the rise of a great religious 
movement but a document full of significance for an era of violence and war. 
The average citizen has little thought of George Fox, the founder of the Soci- 
ety of Friends or Quakers, beyond thinking of him as a strange fanatic. Many 
have wondered how such a man could have given rise to so substantial a move- 
ment followed by some of the choicest people we ever meet. To all such, 
Noble’s Man in Leather Breeches will come as a revelation. We learn of his 
astonishing activity never paralleled perhaps except in the work of John 
Wesley. His impact on English society was great and he displayed rare powers 
of intellect and organization. His efforts were based on the belief in the actual 
effort to cut out formalism and reduce Christianity to simple Christlikeness 
of life. He did much to shake off the shackles of a religion that had pretty 
largely forsaken the practice of Christianity. For this he and his followers 
were compelled to pay the price of unmentionable tortures and persecution. 
The very inhumanity of their enemies toward nonresisting Christians became 
the source of Quaker success. 

The Quakers found followers both among the noble and the intelligent. 
William Penn became their most notable convert, and James Nayler was a 
master mind. Whipped through London and Bristol at the tail of a cart, his 
tongue bored with a red-hot iron, assailed by unthinkable abuse, he was yet 
able to pen these words which display at once a rarity of spirit, the motive 
of the Quaker movement, and a practical example of Christlikeness: 


About two hours before his death he uttered a testimony of personal 
conviction that ranks high both for its literary quality and its piety, 
the words of a man nourished on the Bible, sensitive to sound and 
meaning, settled in his mind, at peace with his past and confident of 
his future. It is his own best epitaph: 

“There is a spirit which I feel that delights to do no evil nor to 
revenge any wrong, but delights to endure all things, in hope to en- 
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joy its own in the end. Its hope is to outlive all wrath and contention, 
and to weary out all exaltation and cruelty, or whatever is of a nature 
contrary to itself, so it conceives none in thoughts to any other. If it 
be betrayed it bears it, for its ground and spring is the mercies and 
forgiveness of God. Its crown is meekness, its life is everlasting love 
unfeigned; and takes its kingdom with entreaty and not with con- 
tention, and keeps it by lowliness of mind. In God alone it can re- 
joice, though none else regard it or can own its life. It’s conceived in 
sorrow and brought forth without any pity to it, or doth it murmur 
at grief and oppression. It never rejoiceth but through sufferings, for 
with the world’s joy it is murdered. I found it alone, being forsaken. 
I have fellowship therein with them who lived in dens and desolate 
places in the earth” (134) 


The followers of George Fox were never greater in number and influence 
than they are in our own day. Any man who can wield a strengthening in- 
fluence after three hundred years must be reckoned with in the world’s his- 
tory, and eventually the world must espouse many of the principles for which 
Fox was persecuted. ; R. ¥.B: 


LITERARY CHARACTERS AND SCENES 


Tuomas CarLyte: THE Lire AND IDEAS oF A PropHET. By Julian Symons. 
Oxford University Press, N. Y., 1952. pp. 308. $3.50. 

Here is a relatively brief biography of a great literary figure. It is surprisingly 
well balanced in the accounts provided of Carlyle as man of letters, husband 
of Jane Welsh Carlyle, conversationalist, and individual (both visited and 
visiting) in society. We find, furthermore, a well-rounded concept of Jane. 
The presentations both of Carlyle and of his wife give us what we want: 
changing pictures of each as the years go by. Symons is perforce selective in 
the details of evidence set forth, and he frankly makes, here and there, his 
own interpretations. He makes such frequent use of evidence, however, by 
direct quotation and by paraphrase, that his interpretations are largely per- 
suasive, and his accounts of persons and events are impressive. 

Symons’ style is not light, easy, or breezy; nor should it be. But it is fluent 
and, for the most part, cautious without being strained. This is a book to read 
for information and also with the expectation of constant interest and pleasure. 
The final sentence of the book, not typical of his style, says of Carlyle: “He 
rubbed the wrong lamps: but he was a great magician”; and I wish that Symons 
had chosen to end with a statement less atypical, less vague, less provided with 
connotations of possible chicanery. More defensible, I think, as a final com- 
se es have been something like this, taken from a much earlier part of 
the book: 


We may not share Carlyle’s literary judgments, we may regard with 
distaste the view of the world which he was slowly developing, we 
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may trace the nature of his life-long internal struggle back to its psy- 
chological and physiological origins: but for the effort itself, distinct 
from its fruits or its origins, there must still be profound respect. If 
we believe at all in the idea of spiritual greatness achieved through 
the exercise of freewill, if we do not adhere utterly to the view that 
“greatness” is a simple product of historical circumstance, then it is 
difficult to deny that Carlyle was a great man. (102) 


Symons deserves, and is hereby given, high praise for the structure of this 
book. He begins with a vivid and dramatic account of the forceful and popular 
great man nearly seventy years old, and the beloved husband of Jane, at the 
time of his famous address at Edinburgh University in 1866. Then Symons 
turns to the background of this triumph; and later, in due course, to the life 
after 1866. 

An excellent selective bibliography is provided, and an index. All in all, 
this is a worth-while book, both for those who know Carlyle’s works and for 
those who have merely heard about them or their author. 


WILLIAM D. TEMPLEMAN 


Tue Coiiectrep PLays or Yeats. New edition with five additional plays. 
Macmillan Co., N. Y., 1953. pp. 446. $5.00. 


Was Yeats a dramatist? In this volume we have twenty-six plays, written over 
a period of nearly fifty years. Most of them have been produced at the famous 
Abbey Theatre. Though this would seem to settle the question, his plays are 
dramatic not in external action but in the sense of inner revelation. As in his 
poetry, the reader (or hearer) carries away an impression of brooding intro- 
spection rather than clearly defined actions and characters. Most of the plays 
are of one act; some are merely sketches, as The Cat and the Moon, a colloquy 
between a blind beggar and a lame beggar, and three musicians. Many of the 
subjects have legendary associations, as Deirdre and the four short Cuchulain 
plays. Others, which begin with more factual situations, such as The Unicorn 
from the Stars based on an early nineteenth-century rebellion, and The Dream- 
ing of the Bones, centered on a young man escaping from the Dublin uprising 
of 1916, soon transport us to a world of vision. Usually Yeats chooses themes 
which would not attract a commercial playright. When the theme has possi- 
bilities for conventional theatrics, Yeats deliberately avoids them. 

His aim and his ability is to make us aware of how close familiar life is to 
mystery. This he achieves through his wonderfully sensitive use of simple 
language. Irishisms are only occasional, and the dialogue never becomes dia- 
lect. He has edited the speech of his countrymen until it is a fine tool for 
poetry or prose. Take, for example, a passage from The Unicorn from the 
Stars. Martin, who has seen visions that led him to participate in a revolt, has 
now been disillusioned by its outcome: “It was but a frenzy, that going out 
to burn and destroy. What have I to do with the foreign army? What I have 
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to pierce is the wild heart of time. My business is not reformation but revela- 
tion” In poetry (seventeen of the plays are in verse) we find such lyrical 
passages as the one at the end of The Dreaming of the Bones: 


All the grey round of the hill 
Music of a lost kingdom 

Runs, runs and is suddenly still. 
The winds out of Clare-Galway 
Carry it: suddenly it is still. 


From the dialogue of the verse plays it is difficult to make brief quotations, 
but there is usually a happy marriage of meaning and sound. The purity of 
tone is often reminiscent of Spenser, whose great achievement was not verbal 
oddity but the musical arrangement of common words. Sometimes, it is true, 
Yeats seems betrayed into a precious tone, as in the early (1894) Land of 
Heart’s Desire. His translations of Oedipus Rex and Oedipus at Colonus (1928 
and 1934) show in contrast an almost bare style, rapid and well adapted to 
the action of these classic plays. These translations, incidentally, throw into 
relief the shortcomings of Yeats as a dramatist. Sophocles is clear without being 
flat, profound without being vague. Except for the choruses, the translations 
by Yeats are in prose. It would be interesting to know if they have been widely 
used outside the Abbey Theatre. The publishers have provided no editorial 
material to bring the volume up to date. They have merely added five later 
plays to the collection published by Yeats in 1934. 
B. R. McE perry, JR. 


Tue Acer or Parapox: A BiocrapHy oF ENGLAND 1841-1851. By John W. 
Dodds. Rinehart & Co., N. Y., 1953. pp. Xvli-509. $6.00. 


This notable history is concerned with sociology, literature, and economics 
dominantly, rather than philosophy and politics. Although the author asserts 
that “More than most decades the 1840’s were an age of paradox,’ he does not 
define paradox closely, and he proceeds to indicate that these years were an 
age “full of contradictions:’ If the subtitle of this book had been used alone as 
title, considerable discussion would have been prevented—but an attractive 
sprightliness would have been lost. 

A few years ago, at a meeting of scholars intrested in Pacific Coast facilities 
for the study of nineteenth-century English literature, Mr. Dodds, Professor 
of English at Stanford University, said that one of his tasks then was trying to 
read everything that had been printed in England in the 1840’s. In this volume 
we have some results from his endeavors. It is shrewdly packed with a tre- 
mendous amount of specific details concerning what people—largely people 
of the lower middle classes—in England during the “Age of Paradox” were 
doing, and what their interests were. The social history overweighs the liter- 
ary, although, of course, much literary information is included. The volumes 
of the Journal of the London Statistical Society have contributed much; books 
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of memoirs, diaries, and letters are drawn upon; official reports and histories in 
various fields of science or social action are cited; and, among numerous other 
sources, newspapers of many communities and sheets of printed ballads and 
songs for street sale have been used. Full bibliography and annotation are not 
provided; yet a good deal of information about sources is supplied. Here is a 
book that will be turned to repeatedly for what it shows of life in England in 
the mid-nineteenth century; a book of reference and, furthermore, a book of 
stimulating materials to use as a springboard for new investigation. However 
bewildering, undigested, and undigestible this greatly detailed account of the 
condition of England during the 1840's may seem, it is informative and useful 
in such a manner as is no other book. 

The problems of classification and arrangement of materials were insuper- 
able, and Dodds has done remarkably well in dealing with them. He could not 
be expected to make simple, clear, and full organization, having as aim “to 
reproduce the milieu in which the ordinary mid-nineteenth-century English- 
man lived, to see a decade of English life through his eyes:’ One may wonder 
(to raise a sample query) why “Authorship and the Reading Public” should 
have been chosen as the heading for the chapter on 1849 rather than some 
other year, and whether it could defensibly have been given to the treatment 
of any one year. The discussion of books, libraries, book-reading habits, etc., 
on pages 360-82, commences with the statement that Mudie’s Circulating 
Library had been operating since 1842; and it proceeds to refer to numerous 
years before and after 1849. The discussion, however, though not limited to 
1849, is both valuable and interesting in a high degree. Omissions could be 
pointed out (for instance, we find no mention of George Williams and his 
friends who in 1844 formed an association of Christian young men that grew 
until the term “Y.M.C.A” now evokes a great international, world-wide con- 
cept), but the most impressive characteristic of the book is its high degree of 
inclusiveness. Although proofreading is not perfect (e.g., Albert Tennyson, 
p. 250), slips are few; a slip of a different sort is illustrated by the reference to 
Keats’s “Eve of St. Agnes” (382) instead of his “Isabella; or, The Pot of Basil-’ 

Not the least attraction of this work is its 192 illustrations, fascinating 
reproductions of sketches, cartoons, photographs, handbills, etc., with atten- 
tion ranging from the Smithfield Cattle Market to the Crystal Palace, from 
fishwives to Victoria and Albert. 

All in all, Dodds has performed a remarkable achievement in collection, 
selection, and presentation of the details constituting the environment of 
Richard Roe in England during the 1840's. W.D. T. 


REHEARSALS OF Discomposure. By Nathan A. Scott, Jr. Columbia University 
Press, N. Y., 1952. pp. XV-294. $4.00. 

This book consists of four essays on the theme of spiritual isolation as it appears 

in the work of Franz Kafka, Ignazio Silone, D. H. Lawrence, and T. S. Eliot. 

Mr. Scott thinks of his book as belonging to the genre of philosophical anthro- 
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pology, an area of philosophy about which, he believes, academic philosophy 
has maintained a conspiracy of silence. “And the result has been that the 
urgency of the human predicament, as it reveals itself in the existential terms 
of contingency and anxiety, guilt and suffering, love and despair, isolation and 
death, has been ignored.’ (ix) Consequently he relates himself to Kierkegaard, 
Heidegger, Sartre, Berdyaev, Maritain, and Niebuhr, figures “forced to live 
on the periphery of our official intellectual life” and “perhaps only now begin- 
ning to exert a decisive influence on a nascent Zeitgeist, the large outlines of 
which are yet not too clearly distinguishable,’ (x) 

Mr. Scott is well read both in literature and philosophy, and with the main 
line of reasoning of the book I have no quarrel. The four writers he selects do 
represent four different ways of expressing the “triste honneur de lisolementy 
to use Mallarme’s words, and he makes the differences clear. Unfortunately, 
he has chosen to write of authors about whom it is difficult to say much that 
is new. 

The chief weakness in these essays is that the author has no clear idea of 
the audience he is addressing. No informed reader of T. S. Eliot needs to have 
a summary of Cleanth Brooks’s interpretation of The Waste Land. And it is 
too much to expect that the uninitiated will get enough help from a brief 
summary. Mr. Scott would have been better advised to have taken for granted 
an informed audience and devoted himself, not to explication, but to the 
development of his theme. Had he done so, he would have produced a shorter, 
better-organized essay. 

The book includes a good selected bibliography. AEROL ARNOLD 


As I REMEMBER, AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF Epcar J. GoopspEep. Harper & Bros., 
N. Y., 1953. pp. 315. $3.50. 
This is the charming story of a very devoted scholarly life which marks the 
various developments of that life into world renown. However serene his own 
spirit or the haven into which he sailed at last, his voyage has not been with- 
out those contentions and oppositions which the world heaps upon all its 
benefactors and particularly on those who disagree with its traditions and 
prejudices. Many of the criticisms of his work of retranslation of the Scrip- 
tures in accord with the facts of recent discoveries give illustration of how 
much more value men place upon ancient prejudices than upon the truth. 
Many of these criticisms, especially those from ignorant reporters of the press 
seeking sensations, were of the intellectual caliber of the old Scottish lady 
who thought King David himself had written the tunes of the Tate and Brady 
hymnal, declaring “I'll hae the Psa’ms o’ Davit to the tunes 0’ Davit” 
Though many of us miss the poetry of the King James version involving 
the tenderest sentiment, the work of Edgar Goodspeed drives home the teach- 
ings with a sharpness and poignancy often missing in the familiar words. Read- 


ers of the new version should really own this autobiography as supplementary 
to the translation itself. : - . 
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SHorT Dicrionary or Myrnotocy. By P. G. Woodcock. Philosophical Li- 
brary, N. Y., 1953. Pp. 156. $3.75. 

In using the term “short” we have an accurate description of this dictionary. 
When we compare it with the more than seven hundred quarto pages of 
Seyfert or the more than fourteen hundred pages of Anthon, we must realize 
the brevity of this volume. Its value lies in its accessibility for those who need 
only the brief reminder necessary to recall more extensive knowledge, or for 
very brief reference only. This is primarily a book for the desk when it may 
not be possible to go to the shelves for a more ponderous tome. For this it 
has its value. Ratheke 


TRAVEL AND Discovery IN THE RENAISSANCE 1420-1620. By Boies Penrose. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1952. Pp. XVi-369. $5.00. 


Much has been written about the early voyages that opened the Oriental 
world to trade and profoundly changed the culture of the West and this work 
of Boies Penrose most significantly supplements that really vast literature. 
While not neglecting the Oriental voyages, he gives what has scarcely been 
done before. This is a full and consistent account of those voyages which 
affected not only Southern Africa but both North and South America as well 
as Australia and the South Seas. We get a better glimpse of the rising power 
of Portugal and Spain based upon the results of these voyages and new in- 
sights into our own colonial history. The book is printed after the faultless 
manner of the Harvard University Press, contains one of the most nearly 
complete biographies of the whole period, and is profusely illustrated. It will 
fill out and adorn any library of voyages however complete. Res 


Tue PuiLosopHy or SHAKESPEARE. By K. J. Spalding. Philosophical Library, 
N. Y., 1953. pp. vili-187. $3.75. 
Most students of Shakespeare would agree that there is philosophy in the plays 
and sonnets, but many would argue against the thesis that there is a philosophy. 
Professor Spalding (Oxford) after long research produces “evidence” that 
Shakespeare worked out a reconcilation between good and evil, God and man, 
morality and spiritual anarchy. The author picks his passages carefully in 
order to establish an evolutionary development of ideas. His system is a little 
too pat. Anyone who reads this monograph before reading the plays would 
know almost nothing of the poetic power, earthy humanity, or sheer fun of 
various episodes in the great dramas, so dull are the selections listed mechani- 
cally under subheads and culled to prove a thesis decided upon in advance. 
The study suffers from a high proportion of quotation to text and the clutter 
of notes running in the main body rather than at the page foot or in an ap- 
pendix; in another direction it suffers from an evangelistic bias which leaves 
the final impression that Shakespeare was a bishop manqué. Other modern 
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scholars have “proved” that the dramatist was respectively soldier, sailor, 
lawyer, Catholic, agnostic; now we may add formal philosopher. The tend- 
ency to allow every man to be his own Shakespeare ought not to be pushed 
too far. (Any day now, a lady bird-watcher in Baltimore will, by counting 
allusions, conclude that he was the spiritual antecedent of Audubon.) The 
counter-argument that the greatness of Shakespeare lies in his universal ap- 
peal, in the very fact that everyone can find something in the plays, does not 
mean that everyone ought to write abook about his reactions. Not that any- 
one will be harmed by Professor Spalding’s work. It is sincere and earnest, 
and it presents arguable ideas. But it is one production that could, because of 
its disproportionate emphasis, be skipped by the Shakespeare specialist without 
a sense of loss. Witu1aM H. DAvENPoRT 


THE APOTHEOSIS OF WILLIAM BLAKE 


Biake’s ILLUSTRATIONS TO THE “Divine Comepy.’ By Albert S. Roe. Prince- 
ton University Press, Princeton, 1953. pp. xiii-219 & 103 plates. $20.00. 


Biake: PropHer Acarnst Empire. By David V. Erdman. Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, Princeton, 1954. pp. xx-503. $7.50. 


Apotheosis may be too strong a word for, with all the self-assurance of that 
remarkable artist, Blake himself would scarcely have favored the adulation 
which the term implies. Yet there is something of truth in the late revival of 
attention to Blake’s great message. This book contains a complete collection 
of the finished plates and the uncompleted sketches of this his last great work, 
full page, on pages 8% by 11%. These reproductions were not given to the 
world at large for ninety-five years and now, after thirty years more, are 
presented in a complete and superb edition, a crowning achievement. 

In order to produce these illustrations, Blake began the study of Italian at 
sixty-seven. In addition to the fact that his friend John Linnell suggested the 
Divine Comedy in order to provide him support, there was for Blake an in- 
triguing interest in tracing the spiritual pilgrimage, so much like his in expe- 
rience, so unlike his in results. Blake’s view of the eternal realities drove him 
to criticize Dante’s interpretations. He relived Dante’s journey in terms of 
his own creative experience which is more nearly akin to modern thought, 
as civilization moves away from a political and religious philosophy of totali- 
tarianism, force and violence, threat and vengeance (or does it?) for the 
salvation of the world. 

Blake, while disagreeing with much of Dante’s interpretation, yet retained 
a profound respect for the latter’s inspiration, believing that all genius was 
inspired of God. In this his reactions were profoundly influenced by reaction 
against the extreme fundamentalist interpretations of his times. Only a few 
voices were raised, within religious circles, against the abrogation of the 
Gospel message by preaching the eternal vengeance of Deity. What perhaps 
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Le fully saw, and was missed by Blake, was that the punishments of 
mmo were, in the deepest sense, self-wrought—the existentialistic pun- 
ishment of having to live in the atmosphere of hate which each had himself 
created, and in which he had sought his satisfactions. This Hell of reality is so 
terrible as to be beyond the power of expression by either poetry or art. Its 
poignancy lies in the fact that it is not God-created but self-created, Blake 
sought to find, in the points of similarity between his own vision, as, for in- 
stance, in his J erusalem, the confirmation of his own faith in the eternal order. 

The opening chapter gives us an interesting account of the history of the 
engravings and designs with the story of Blake’s rescue from abject poverty 
through the generosity of a friend. John Linnell advanced him from ten to 
fifteen dollars a week to keep him alive, and to that end suggested the studies 
of the Divine Comedy. He received from Linnell altogether one hundred and 
three pounds for the sketches which at auction in 1918 brought approximately 
thirty-eight thousand dollars. 

Thus, not primarily for physical reward, but for the love of God and his 
art and the expression of his deep convictions, Blake undertook his own inter- 
pretation of Dante’s great masterpiece. Although illustrating that of Dante, 
he introduced his own symbolism both in agreement and in disagreement. So 
we have in reality the commentary of one great artist on the work of another. 
Everywhere Blake’s own independence is in evidence, for said he: “I must 
create a system, or be enslaved to another man’s.’ A remark we would com- 
mend to our system-fearing philosophic friends! He was anxious to give to 
a world, quite generally dedicated to a belief in the expiatory results of force 
and an alternative to Hell fire. In our world, love is still considered a sign of 
weakness in spite of Christ’s Gospel of forgiveness. To Blake, vengeance was 
satanic, a perversion of the Gospels. He considered every aspect of the cre- 
ated universe permeated with immortal spirit (18) and forgiveness the very 
essence of the Divine character. He could consider Dante’s Inferno only 
satanic (30-31), whereas ““The glory of Christianity is to conquer by for- 
giveness. . . . If He gives his rain to the evil and the good, and his sun to the 
just and the unjust, He could never have built Dante’s Hell... in the way our 
parsons explain it!” (31-32) On this point our editor mentions Yeats’s com- 
ment “He [Blake] and Dante represented spiritual states which face one an- 
other in an eternal enmity?’ (33) Much more could be usefully said of the 
present revival of Blake and the growing appreciation of the spiritual inspira- 
tion for this age to be found in his often extreme and hidden symbolism. His 
work has power to inspire even. the most contradictory theologian. 

The Princeton University Press has put our time under deep obligation for 
this great undertaking, which along with the recent publication of Northrop 
Frye’s Fearful Symmetry and David Erdman’s just published Blake: Prophet 
against Empire provides an adequate survey of the work of one of the world’s 
great artists and seers. No public library can afford to be without these works, 
and the private individual might well sell houses and lands to obtain them. 

In Blake: Prophet against Empire, Professor Erdman provides a definitive 
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solution of the strange symbolism through which William Blake undertook 
a literary campaign against the political tyranny of his time. Americans will 
be surprised to discover the sympathy which obtained among common Eng- 
lishmen in behalf of their cause during the Revolutionary War. The author 
gives us “a fresh survey of British history from Lexington to Waterloo as seen 
from a London engraver’s bench” and a portrait of Blake in striking variance 
with that of his more enthusiastic followers. Now, for the first time, we 
have the political verses painstakingly studied and providing new understand- 
ing. The blindness of his symbolism seems to have been due to the effort to 
speak his mind about the King and the government in such a way as to fall 
just short of jail. 

The result has been the possibility of double understanding and to those 
not versed in the political history of the time, a meaning quite contrary to 
his main purpose. A notable instance is given in the “Songs of Innocence;’ 
from one angle a child’s book, from another a political tract. Who has not 
in childhood reveled in the piper “piping down the valleys wild” without ever 
dreaming that it was intended to “satirize the state of experience,’ and expose 
its hypocrisies by contrast with the condition of England’s toiling infants. 
The “juxtaposition of innocence and experience was in origin an idea con- 
nected with satire:’ In those days laws were reluctantly passed that “climbing 
boys” (chimney sweeps) were not to be apprenticed before eight years of 
age, thoroughly washed once a week, and not compelled to go up ignited 
chimneys. Blake’s targets were those smug patrons who felt their duty was 
fully done when they provided such homes as the Charterhouse School, with- 
out any sense of responsibility for the conditions that sent them there and 
made no provision for the multitudes. 


Babes reduced to misery, 
Fed with cold usurious hand. 


While such was the occasion that called forth the “Songs of Innocence?’ their 
social purpose was larger—“to construct one of the foundations of ...a truly 
happy prosperity?’ 

In a conservative and war-ridden England faced by the French Revolu- 
tion, Blake espoused the cause of France and later of Napoleon. He flung to 
the dyed-in-the-wool conservatives this encouraging word: “The man who 
never alters his opinion is like standing water, and breeds reptiles of the mind” 

Blake’s courage seems all the greater when we reflect on the turning of 
coat by the one-time political reformer Wordsworth away from public affairs 
to a concern with nature, and the revolutionary Coleridge to the study of 
psychology as illustrated in the “Ancient Mariner” Such courage could look 
for nothing more than social exile. “Of whom the world was not worthy’ 

The book is provided with a good bibliography and an extensive index. 
These three recent books on Blake represent a major accomplishment from 
the Princeton University Press and will be eagerly accepted by those who 
have found in Blake, interest and inspiration. R. T. F. 
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Tue Mirror AND THE LAMP. By M. H. Abrams. Oxford University Press, 
INeYs1953. Pp. Xlii-406. $7.50. 

Professor Abrams (Cornell) has produced after thirteen years of labor a study 
which should remain for some time as the definitive work in its field. Despite 
a tendency never to discard a note, he has given us a clear picture of Romantic 
criticism against the whole tradition from Plato to modern times, showing 
that much of the contemporary critical temper is traceable to Coleridge’s day, 
and emphasizing the historical shift from eighteenth-century concepts of the 
mind as reflector to the modern notion of the mind as projector. Professor 
Abrams devotes perhaps too much space to reminding us of what the ancients 
had to say about poetry; however, some of the effect of his own contributions 
probably would have been lost without careful, painstaking early detail. (This 
reviewer has seen nothing like the fifty-page section of notes in some time.) 
After analyzing various types of critical theory, the relation of the Ro- 
mantics to tradition, and the relation of Wordsworth, Coleridge, Keats, et al. 
to each other, the author gives us chapters on the psychology of literary 
invention, literature as revelation of personality, and the evolution of meta- 
phor. He daringly states the effect of criticism on art and literature and 
sketches its connection with philosophy and science. The amount of detail 
is staggering. What could have been a pedantic tome is, however, constantly 
illuminated by dramatic flashes of invention and discovery: the exhuming of 
half-forgotten criticism by Mill and Keble, indicating that the latter antici- 
pated Freud in emphasis on the poem as disguised self-expression, the pointing- 
up of Romantic theory as a rationale for previous creative work by the iden- 
tical poet-critic; the revelation that two men, Hugh Blair and William Enfield, 
wrote like Wordsworth before Wordsworth; and, finally, the discovery that 
an Alexander Smith used a linguistic approach to verse a century before Rich- 
ards. Thus Professor Abrams gives an evolutionary picture of English poetic 
theory from the 1760’s to the 1860's, showing what led to Romanticism, how 
the Victorians made “use” of Romantic poetry in an age of scientific-religious 
controversy, and at last, what today’s criticism owes to developments in the 
early 1800’s. This is a technical work of scholarship for a specialist audience 
which nevertheless has the dramatic interest of a voyage of exploration. 
W. H.D. 


Wuo Speaks For Man? By Norman Cousins. The Macmillan Co., N. Y., 1953. 
pp- 318. $3.50. 
This is a friendly, challenging, and encouraging book to read because the 
author—none other than the editor of the Saturady Review—writes mainly 
of literature, but also of many other facets of cultural and intellectual life, is 
here giving his impressions from voyages in Europe and Asia, in a provocative 
and interest-arousing way. He is particularly interested in the manner in which 
nations and peoples, whether in Frankfurt or Hiroshima, have a way of re- 
covering from calamity and disaster, in order to again find their dignity and 
self-assurance. How they are reconstructing their lives, how from the lower 
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depths of despondency they manage to emerge into the sunlight of hope and 
happiness. This is what the author tends to show, almost effortlessly, and 
while absorbed in the contemplation of this ever-recurring miracle. 

True that in so doing, Mr. Cousins is apt to overwhelm the average reader 
with quotations, the mention of his many and varied sources of philosophical 
and literary thought, rather than let his own phantasy untrammeled and free 
to expound upon his impressions and feelings. 

A delightful volume withal, his excerpts from Socrates, Schweitzer, the 
Upanishads, and Carlos Romulo notwithstanding. As to who speaks for Man, 
the distinguished author leaves his own question unanswered, although he 
tells us that whereas, in matters of religion, economics, politics, and questions 
pertaining to the social economic order, Man has many spokesmen, he, nev- 
ertheless, is without one when he appears as a mere member of the human 
race. This is a point that is challenged every few pages when mankind’s think- 
ers, over the ages, are liberally quoted, in what most clearly and most con- 
vincingly is the voice of Man, speaking in the name of his own humanity. 

A. Tu. PoLyzomEs 


Tue ProLocurs AND EprLocues OF JoHN Dryven. Edited by William Brad- 
ford Gardner. Columbia University Press, N. Y., 1951. pp. Xx-361. $4.50. 
Professor Gardner has brought together, in this convenient book, all one hun- 
dred and two of the prologues and epilogues, to his own plays and those of 
others, that Dryden is now known to have written during his long career, 
from 1663 to 1700. They have all been made available, since, in the revised 
edition of Noyes’s The Poetical Works of Dryden, but not in so readable a 
form, not with the original spelling and punctuation, and not with anything 
like the one hundred sixty pages of notes on the text and on the plays the 

prologues and epilogues were written for. 

Reading these occasional pieces gives one the form and pressure of the 
time, and maybe of Dryden’s mind, better than reading the plays themselves 
could do. They each give a sense of immediacy, a sense of Dryden summing 
his powers to cope with the gay, witty, dissolute, hypercritical audience be- 
fore him. He was not really fertile in invention: Gardner groups the poems 
by subject or method of attack into eleven general groups. But Dryden’s 
return to the same method of attack, together with his felicity and inexhaust- 
ible inventiveness at the verbal level, generates the tension that makes reading 
these poems an exciting experience. FRANCIS CHRISTENSEN 


THE BOOK ABROAD 


Marxism et Humanisme, Introduction a TOeuvre Economique de Karl Marx. 
By Pierre Bigo. Presses Universitaires de France, Paris, 1953. pp. 269. 720 
francs. 

The present period in the United States is certainly not a favorable one for 

a calm and rational re-examination of Marxism, but the present work is one 
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that those who can escape from the unbalance of the times will find definitely 
contributive to an advance in their philosophical social thinking. The point 
of view is a new one, at least to this reviewer: that in Marx’s masterwork the 
very texture of the reasoning is of a philosophic order. This view is contrary 
to that of manuals of economics, Marxist or otherwise. What Marx was try- 
ing to construct was a science of capital and more generally value, but this 
science was not that of capitalistic exchange as a simple mechanism. It was 
rather a philosophy of man, a metaphysics of the subject, one might say a 
““meta-economics” of capital and of value. In recognizing the basic problem 
of the relation of work-capital or work-value, he submits the economic facts 
to a dialectic reflection in order to derive conclusions, and his thought finds 
its coherence only when based upon an interpretation of man and his history. 
This fact has led toa misunderstanding of Marx’s economics by the economists. 
What is the human significance of autonomies of enterprise and of fortune 
in economics? What are the role and the future of the direct relationship of 
work and private capital? What is the solution of these problems as well as 
those of collectivization and the abolition of private enterprise and selling 
from the point of view of man, which point of view is Marx’s? Is history car- 
ried forward by a logic purely extrinsic to man or does it advance from the 
impulse of an internally and essentially human requirement? Are we in the 
presence of a pure economics, an analysis of mechanisms, or on the contrary 
is it a matter of the analysis of existence, of finding a metaphysical, trans- 
economic significance? The entire book covers the answering of these ques- 
tions, comparison being made with the classical economists as well as with 
the philosophers. Marx’s agreement with the classical economists is very slight, 
for he has retained little more than the idea of value which he interprets as 
work, a human value, an unusually subjective interpretation. He even inter- 
prets plus-value deductively with disregard both of empirical data and sci- 
entific method. Marx’s economics is not a physics, but a metaphysics and it 
is science only to the extent that metaphysics is a science. It is penetrated with 
humanism. The economic categories of Marx are based upon a certain idea 
of man, a certain affirmation of his value, and a certain faith in a positive 
orientation of history. He seeks to solve the whole problem of man, to save 
man completely and all men. It is only within this immense perspective that 
each one of the great Marxist theses attains its true significance. For example, 
man is capitalist or worker, both work, but one works dead and the other 
living. All the contradiction of capitalism resides in this opposition. In a word 
Marxian economics is the existential analysis of a given historic economics by 
the Hegelian dialectic method, the situation of man in a buying and selling 
economy. It is also an ethic, a discovery of moral law. All economic reality 
is relative, a relation to man. Value refers to the human being and its leveling 
really hides the effacement of man in his relationships. Capital itself is a role 
of man, an action, a human relation become thing. Marx’s sole project to 
change the world lies in the abolition of property as the source of profit and 
power, both means of the domination over man. 
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The author weighs and evaluates the collectivistic and the individualistic 
aspects of society with great skill showing that both are necessary and that 
in fact both exist as checks upon each other in the modern world. He says: 


Thus, while the categories of contract, of profit, of wages for pro- 
duction, of the free market, deform primitive collectivism, the cate- 
gories of nationalization, of planning, of social security, deform 
no less effectively primitive capitalism. That which separates them, 
juridically, is that one evolves by starting from a technique of public 
right and the other from a technique of private right. In the first en- 
terprise and foresight are in principle public, while in the second pri- 
vate. But both recognize the necessity of each’s modifying by the 
other the technique upon which they are constructed. Thus both 
regimes prove that they are an abstraction from the real man. Their 
evolution cannot be explained without recognizing this distance 
between the fact and truth as human. (178) Myearce Ml plone 


Condillac, Lettres Inédites a Gabriel Cramer, Texte établi, présenté et annoté. 
By Georges Le Roy. Presses Universitaires de France, Paris, 1953. pp. 116. 
500 francs. 

These six letters from Condillac to Cramer, written between 1747 and 1752, 

are published here for the first time. The originals remained in the possession 

of the Cramer family until 1935 when they were deposited in the Library of 

Geneva. Their publication is intended to complete the edition of the Oeuvres 

philosophiques de Condillac in the Corpus général des Philosophes francais, 

1947-1951. For the most part the Letters deal almost exclusively with the ques- 

tions proposed in Condillac’s Essai sur Porigine des connaissances humaines, 

1746, answering objections which Cramer had raised and thus presenting a 

new exposition of the theses sustained in the earlier work. Gabriel Cramer 

(1704-1753) was a Genevan mathematician whose work, noted in the history 

of the sciences, carried on that of Newton. Condillac was ten years younger 

and had produced only the work referred to when the letters were written. 

He was greatly influenced by Locke and in fact wrote his Essai on the model 

of Locke’s Essay concerning Human Understanding retaining the principle 

of an analysis of the spirit which derives all human knowledge from the simple 
given of experience. The editor writes: 


Doubtless these letters do not add anything essentially new to what 
is known in the works of Condillac, but they bring interest-notes of 
precision by their analyses and clarifications. (Omitting certain pas- 
sages of literary criticism) one can reduce the message of the Letters 
to five points all suggested by reflection upon the Essai in 1746: (1) A 
definition of perception, consciousness, and attention; (2) A study 
of the essence of the body; (3) A study of the agreements between 
imagination and the understanding; (4) A study of the role of lan- 
guage; (5) A definition of analysis and synthesis. (19) 
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As has already been noted, the Letters do not add anything wholly new to 
the Essai, but they do clarify somewhat and emphasize the theses sustained 
in that work, especially those in which the Opposition to Descartes or Leibniz 
is most vivid. The book should be of special interest to students of French 
philosophy, particularly that of Condillac. M. M. T. 


Elementi di una Filosofia della Potenzialita. By Leone Vivante. Vallechi Edi- 
tore, Firenze, 1953. pp. 112. Lire 500. 

The four chapters of this book, the author tells us, were given originally as 
lectures in various universities of the United States. The first three are in- 
tended to expound more explicitly the philosophical bases underlying the 
writer's earlier work English Poetry and its Contribution to the Knowledge 
of a Creative Principle, while the fourth is rather an illustration of the same 
theory. It represents his view that the criticism of art should grow out of a 
philosophy which deals with the ultimate reality of subjective being. 

The first chapter or lecture is entitled “The Concept of the Underived 
Cause” and leads through closely reasoned argument to the concept of vir- 
tuality or potentiality which, he says, “places the emphasis upon the non- 
objective and infinite? (11) He says further: 

Power [potenza] is not the non-being which precedes the act, but 
coincides with the act. Being is wholly virtuality—in the measure that 
it is not objectively existent in itself, inanimate and the mere condi- 
tion of the processes of extrinsic causality. Virtuality lives in its ex- 
pressive symbol, in its actualization, its objective aspect, which does 
not destroy it, however. Virtuality is the active throb of being. The 
form, in fact, is dead without the virtuality and its character of the 
infinite which no amount of material accumulation can give. Form 
without the exigency of form is nothing. (10) 


The second and third chapters or lectures deal with the problem of the 
relation between the vital power of thought and the physical world. Although 
the author grants that life renews itself ultimately in a medium, nevertheless 
“thought originates and lives outside of ordinary physical and physiological 
conditions and that statement is true precisely because . . . it has its cause 
immanent in itself and because it possesses its own immediate existence:’ (51) 
The central theme of the book lies in its “hypothesis of an omnipresent virtu- 
ality-actuality” which may be represented in the formula V (fx), “wherein 
V designates the virtual and non-objective moment, f the form, and x the 
existence, the two latter understood as a minimum of form and existence, 
without which no virtuality is possible, that is, their lack represents the lim- 
iting concept. This hypothesis should be conceived on an absolutely phe- 
nomenal plane” (52) The discussion closes with the application of the hy- 
pothesis to art criticism. The author says: “Thus art can be no other than the 
spontaneous, creative, implicit knowledge of the interior reality—or of the 
subjectivity, or of the spirit, that is, of this creative, intrinsic reality of 
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thought” (86) “There is in the so-called appearance a rich, profound, and in- 
exhaustible truth, not in respect to the things represented, but in respect to the 
profound reality of thought’ (87) ete 

The present age in spite of its many social and spiritual dislocations is one 
of intensified seeking for spiritual truth and Vivante has given us a thought- 
provoking discussion of the philosophy of the spirit emphasizing its free and 
creative character and, with carefully sustained logic, supporting a fresh and 
original hypothesis as to its nature. 


De la Fidélité. By Maurice Nédoncelle. Aubier, Editions Montaigne, Paris, 
1953. Pp. 203. 480 francs. 


The present number of the series Philosophies de P Esprit is a minute and thor- 
oughgoing exposition of the concept of fidelity or loyalty. The treatment is 
wholly conceptual and abstract. The author defines fidelity and elaborates it 
as follows: 


Fidelity is the active belief in the constancy of a value. Or again in 
insisting upon the idea of presence: it is a disposition to guard the 
presence of the value in the measure wherein this value depends upon 
the conscience. Or finally, noting the bond of the value with the be- 
ing which carries it and which from this fact it becomes a “living 
value;’ it is the disposition to guard the presence of a being in so far 
as it is itself the guardian of the value and in the measure that this 
presence depends upon our consent. (25) 
M. M. T. 


La Immortalidad del Alma. By San Aurelio Agustin. Ministerio de Educacién, 
Universidad Nacional de la Ciudad Eva Perén, Facultad de Humanidades y 
Ciencias de la Educacion, Instituto de Filosofia, Republica Argentina, 1953. 
pp. 87. 

The present small work presents the Immortality of the Soul by Saint Augus- 

tine, which was written as the final part of his Soliloquies, with the original 

Latin text on one page and the Spanish translation on the opposite page. The 

editor states that in Saint Augustine’s philosophic conception, while it was 

Platonic, or better neo-Platonic, in origin, nevertheless he followed his own 

thinking and elaborated a new conception since his analytic, live, and personal 

genius would never permit him to accept passively the thought of another 
especially when it was incompatible with Christian doctrine. The argument 
may be summarized as follows: “Since the human soul grasps objects entirely 
immaterial or spiritual and furthermore possesses a free and active dominion 
over the body, it must itself be spiritual, the substantial principle of spiritual 
life, and, as such, incorruptible and immortal?’ (11) In other words, if the soul 
can grasp concepts which in themselves have objective reality as well as per- 
manent and immortal existence, it must be greater than they and itself be 
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immortal, It is interesting to review the thought of such pivotal thinkers as 
Saint Augustine, but it is difficult to find convincing today the subtle and 
abstruse lines or argument with which he sustains his theses. M. M. T. 


La Unidad Psicofisica. By Luis M. Ravagnan. 1952. pp. 38. Psicologia Inten- 
cional. By Luis F. Garcia de Onrubia. 1953, pp- 73- Nos. 7 and 8 of the Psy- 
chological Monographs, Ministerio de Educacién, University of Buenos 
Aires, Faculty of Filosofia y Letras, Seccién de Psicologia, Buenos Aires. 


These two monographs represent the most recently published in the series of 
which the earlier numbers have already been noted in The Personalist (Vol. 
34: No. 1, pp. 87-88; No. 2, pp. 212-213). As has been stated previously, they 
deal with the philosophical concepts and principles underlying modern psy- 
chology. Psychophysical Unity takes the position that “the soul and the body, 
the mental and the organic, are present in the whole and in each of the parts 
and psychophysical unity desires to express and summarize this situation real- 
ized as an indissoluble totality’ (9) The problem as usually stated is artificial 
since it is not a matter of putting soul and body together, but rather of sepa- 
rating what are in reality but forms of a unity. Intentional Psychology deals 
with the problem of psychology as an explanation of the content of con- 
sciousness, its states, as it were, over against psychology as a study of the men- 
tal processes and acts. Examination is made of the theories of Wundt, Bren- 
tano, Husserl, and Sartre. Husserl, following Brentano and the Scholastics, 
defines intentionality as follows: “that which characterizes consciousness in 
its full meaning and that which authorizes one to designate at the same time 
the whole current of life occurrences as the current of consciousness and as 
the unity of a consciousness.’ (33) It is the constitutive fact of consciousness. 
The fundamental error of modern psychology is a failure to recognize that all 
psychological comprehension is based upon an essential knowledge of the 
mental life which no experimentation can provide (39), that of the experi- 
menter behind the experiment. M. M. T. 


Esistenza e Coesistenza. By Luigi Galamini. Dott. A. Giuffre, Milano, 1953. 
pp: 54. Lire 300. 
This significant monograph, Existence and Coexistence, the intersubjective 
relations in some aspects of existentialism, starts out by stating that, in spite 
of the disagreements between its various positions, contemporary philosophy 
is characterized by the fundamental importance given to the problem of the 
person. Man is again placed at the center of philosophic investigation, the 
single and concrete man in relation to his surroundings and his actions. ‘There 
has taken place a process of the humanization of philosophy. The person has 
become the bridge, the link between external reality, objectivity, and the 
spirit considered as subject, thinking activity. It is not society, with its insti- 
tutions, which forms the person, attributing rights to it and imposing duties 
upon it, but it is the person which conditions the life of society, of the new 
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society, without barriers, founded upon charity and love. The purpose of 
contemporary philosophy in the existentialist tendency as well as the prag- 
matic is to re-evaluate the individual as person, to place him at the center of 
existence. The concept of existence becomes identified with that of coexist- 
ence. The philosophy of existence is precisely personalistic and thus pro- 
foundly social. Subject and object are two aspects of one sole reality which 


exists neither as an isolated I nor a Thou existing in front of the I, but in gee 
M.M. T. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Tue Srupy or Human Nature. By David L. Watson. Antioch Press, Yellow 
Springs, 1953. pp. x-262. $3.50. 

Realizing the many dangers that beset the human race today, the author de- 
cries the ways in which the Western world has depended on the advancement 
of science to bring about a better world. Instead of “a celestial common- 
wealth? we have a “Hitler, Stalin, Freudianism, the democratization of lip- 
stick, and the atomic bomb:’ The many fine things that have been created 
“are submerged beneath a flood of trivial, baneful, menacing or decadent 
complications.’ 

The author points out that the more nearly social science reduces its study 
of human nature to the role of an automatic machine, the more the work of 
the social scientist has a spurious air of being “more real, useful, and valid than 
it actually is’? Social scientists who rest their work only on the methods of 
the physical sciences and who seek out only the objective, the mechanistic, 
and the materialistic are using nearsighted and inadequate methods. 

The author favors the inclusion of subjective, aesthetic, and spiritual integ- 
rity in the study of human nature. He proposes “the refinement and perfec- 
tion of the scientist’s apprehension’ He asserts that “good literature” enjoys 
marked advantages over a narrowly conceived science; but he does not in- 
dicate clearly how “good literature” is to be developed, or how the methods 
of producing good literature may be acquired. The book is clearer in its 
strictures of science and of social science than it is in pointing out the ways 
for obtaining a reliable subjective procedure. There is a need to show how 
to integrate the subjective and objective methods of social research into a 
new type of teamwork acceptable to the exponents of both methods. 

Emory S. Bocarpus 


DEVELOPMENTAL PsycHo_oecy. By Elizabeth B. Hurlock. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., N. Y., 1953. pp. ix-556. $6.00. 


This book is organized around the concept of “developmental stages; which 
considers the total life span of the individual to consist of definite periods, 
each distinguished by a dominant feature which gives it coherence, unity, and 
uniqueness. ‘The author employs a ten-stage schema, beginning with the pre- 
natal period, through infancy, babyhood, early and late childhood, adoles- 
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cence, maturity, and senescence. “Knowing that development proceeds in an 
orderly, predictable way for all individuals is of great practical value. It is 
now possible to set up standards . . . to know what to anticipate in the devel- 
opmental level of a given individual at any chronological age. (18) 

Each life stage is discussed exhaustively and interestingly in the light of 
available experimental data. The amount of such data cited by the author is 
very large; the bibliographical references at the end of the volume cover 
thirty-eight pages. 

The author contends that each life period represents a level of develop- 
ment which poses definite and unique tasks. Human happiness or success is 
said to be a function of how well such tasks are understood and mastered as 
each level. 

The author states that her purpose in writing this volume is to give as 
complete a picture of the developmental changes of the total life span of the 
human being as is possible within the two covers of one book. In this endeavor 
she has succeeded in an eminent way. GEORGE WATSON 


Tue RaciAr INTEGRITY OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO. By A. H. Shannon. Public 
Affairs Press, Washington, 1953. pp. 262. $3.25. 

On the basis of a wide interest in racial relations, the author centers his atten- 
tion in this book on racial intermixture and on “the mulatto question” which 
is referred to as an evil. The mulatto is described as “dominating completely 
the full-blood Negro” to the latter’s “serious injury’ The author asserts that 
the finer the mulatto’s character, “the more creditable his achievement, the 
more marked his ability, the graver his menace to the full-blood Negro’ As 
a result there is little to convince the full-blood Negro that “his racial integrity 
is worth preserving” Hence the author proposes a migration of healthy, full- 
blood, young married couples to Africa where they could form a Negro state 
and where the full-blood could be “established in a land of his own’ 

While the reader may understand the author’s deep interest in this aspect 
of the race problem, he will question the practicality of the proposed migra- 
tion to Africa. He may wish to seek a more workable solution to the problems 
that face the full-blood Negro in the United States today. E.S. B. 


Soviet Crviization. By Corliss Lamont. Philosophical Library, N. Y., 1952. 


Pp- XViii-433- $5.00. 
Corliss Lamont ranks as one of the most consistent, diligent, and not always 
objective students of the Soviet revolution and its aftermath. A highly con- 
troversial figure himself, he has obviously tried in this volume to give an 
objective picture and some sort of a balance sheet of Soviet Russia’s accom- 
plishments without entirely ignoring its shortcomings. One has to agree with 
Professor Henry Pratt Fairchild, who wrote a preface to this volume, that 
“seldom, if ever in the whole of human experience has so momentous a change 
been condensed into so brief a span as that represented by the Russian Revo- 
lution and the subsequent establishment of the Union of the Soviet Socialist 
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Republics.’ This being the case, one could hardly expect the Soviet Union to 
produce its own civilization unless the technical advances, the creation of a 
powerful army, the development of the country’s resources, and the four 
Five-Year Plans; are to be taken as the equivalent of a new and localized 
“civilization?” 

This once said, one has to commend the author for the copious notes and 
references to source material that constitute the conclusion of his volume. At 
the same time, many comparisons between the United States of America and 
the Soviet Union are too hastily drawn, and are hardly convincing, while the 
absence of even a single chapter dealing with Soviet literature, art, and the 
like, leaves the reader wondering about the cultural, spiritual, and human 
aspects of Soviet civilization. A. Tu. P. 


Tue Sovier Impact on Soctery. By Dagobert Runes. Philosophical Library, . 
N. Y., 1953. pp. Xiii-202. $3.75. 
Dr. Runes is a forceful and prolific author who has written, and undoubtedly 
will write, better books than the one at hand. This does not mean that his ex- 
planation of the Soviet Impact on Society is in itself an unsatisfactory volume, 
because it will delight all those who have a rather limited knowledge of the 
manner in which the Soviet state and the Soviet “way of life” have been im- 
posed on the ruins of the old Russian society. As for the others who have had 
an opportunity to delve deeper into the streams of Soviet thought and action, 
this readable and pleasant book has little to offer that has not been offered 
before. From the very first pages, it becomes evident that the author has writ- 
ten in haste and with only the intention of presenting a rather short and sum- 
mary picture of the new world which the Soviets are attempting to build. 
If there has been a Soviet impact on human society, such impact is defi- 
nitely limited to the Soviet empire, and it is in the most ruthless, and largely 
unsuccessful, way that is even now being tried on other areas and nations, 
both in Europe and Asia. A. Tu. P. 


Essay 1 Potitics. By Scott Buchanan. Philosophical Library, N. Y., 1953. pp. 
Xill-236. $3.75. 

This is a small and compact volume, the basis of which is that even the most 
tragic events in the history of human development cannot be described as 
fatal inasmuch as after every great war, new horizons open to the construc- 
tive effort of man in the spiritual, ethical, and political world, as well as in the 
technical. The author passes in quick review the flowering and decline of civ- 
ilizations while paying particular attention to that essentially Greek element 
in the political development of the western world, from the beginnings to 
this day. The manner in which he has condensed a vast amount of facts, mak- 
ing them easily readable, is most commendable, and even though one may not 
always agree with all of the premises of the author, one has to acknowledge 
that the book was written in sincerity, and it will be read with pleasure and 
profit. A. Tu. P. 
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Carano, THe GamB ine ScHOLAR. By Oystein Ore. Princeton University 
Press, Princeton, 1953. Pp. Xiv-249. $4.00. 


While it is customary to date the beginnings of probability theory from 
Pascal’s discussions with his gambling friend de Méré, and the ensuing cor- 
respondence with Fermat, Professor Ore holds that the pioneer work was 
Cardano’s treatise of a century before, Liber de Ludo Aleae, “The Book on 
Games of Chance” A complete translation of this sixteenth-century wurk is 
given in the second half of Ore’s book. For those interested in the chance and 
probability of gambling, Cardano makes interesting observations on all games 
practiced in his day. One of his most remarkable deductions is the correct 
formula for the repetition of a throw any number of times; this power law 
should be called Cardano’s Law, states Professor Ore, and his discussion of the 
mean for dice-throws and astragals indicates he had a fairly good idea of the 
rule which is now called the law of large numbers. (176) “The fundamental 
principle of gambling” (189) is simply “equal conditions,’ e.g., of opponents, 
of bystanders, of money, of situation, of the dice box, and of the die itself. 
The greatest danger is from kibitzers who favor your opponent. “To the 
extent to which you depart from that equality, if it is in your opponent’s 
favor, you are a fool, and if in your own, you are unjust?’ 

As a mathematician Cardano was probably the leader of his century (vii), 
and as a physician his skills were sought by kings and emperors. Interesting is 
the account of his controversy with Tartaglia on the publication of the latter’s 
solution of equations of a higher degree than the quadratic. Very comical is 
the story of the attack upon him of Scaliger (The Terrible), in De Swbtilitate, 
edited in France. After waiting for Cardano’s reaction for some months, It 
appears that a practical joke was played on Scaliger, or that a word in jest was 
taken too seriously; at any rate Scaliger gained the impression that Cardano 
was dead, and that mortification due to Scaliger’s attack had led to his death. 
This was not according to Scaliger’s plan, and since it reflected on his own 
reputation he set about at once to remedy the wrong he had done, so far as 
this was possible, and in a grandiose eulogy castigated himself for attacking 
so great a man. However, Cardano was not dead, and when Scaliger’s publi- 
cation reached Milan there must have been much amusement. Among medi- 
eval-minded scholars Cardano appears the gambling scholar here. Later, in the 
list of those who had praised him, Cardano placed the name of Scaliger, “for 
he attacked me only to acquire a reputation” ; 

Professor Ore has written a scholarly and informative work which will 
be of use to individuals interested in the development of mathematics and in 
theory of probability. A. J. W. 
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